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WELCOME 


I WAS HAUNTED by The Terminator. Back 
in the early 90s, I hadn’t yet seen James 
Cameron’s stressful 1984 original — it was an 
18 and I was 11 — but I did pay attention when 
anew cardboard standee arrived at my local 
video-shop. It depicted a huge man, astride 

a motorcycle and casually hoisting a sleek 
shotgun. I had no idea who or what ‘T2’ was; 

I was looking for a rental copy of King Ralph. 
But something told me it was major. Finally, 

I caught Terminator 2: Judgment Day (1 also 
got the Game Boy game, which wasn’t legally 
allowed to use Arnold Schwarzenegger’s face). 
And my mind was permanently blown. 

If you're reading this issue, chances are 
your mind has also been expanded by 
Cameron’s murderous mechanoid. Right out 
of the gate in’84, the Terminator changed 
action movies forever, punching, shooting and 
cop-shop-demolishing his way into history. 
Terminator memes still proliferate online 
(I’m a big fan of the one where a floofy dog 
squeezes through bars like the T-1000), and 
the franchise rumbles on like a Hunter-Killer 
(check out the excellent new animated show, 
Terminator Zero, on Netflix). 

Cameron doesn’t seem to be done with it 
either. In our vast, gloriously unvarnished new 
interview with him, starting onfpage 50] he 
talks us through his four-decade journey with 
Skynet and teases what to expect next. 

Elsewhere in the issue, we examine the 
recent trend for standing ovations that just 
keep going and going and going. We speak to 
one raw-handed survivor of the 18-minute 
standing O that greeted Pedro Almodovar’s 


latest at Venice in early September. And we 
report on the other films that have been whipping 
film-festival audiences into a frenzy, from SNL 
thriller Saturday Night to unique musical Emilia 
Pérez. Yes, we’re into awards season, with a flood 
of exciting things en route, and that’s something 
to applaud. Just not, maybe, for 18 minutes. 


See you next month. 


NICK DE SEMLYEN 


@nickdesemlyen 


This month’s exclusive subscriber cover by Van Orton 
The visionary twin artists from Turin have created this striking, 
neon-doused artwork of Schwarzenegger’s terrifying T-800, 
and we think you’ll agree, he’s never looked so good. To see 
more of Van Orton’s work, head to/vanortondesign.com 
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Here: Karla Sofia Gascon and Zoe 
Saldana shine in Emilia Pérez. Below: 


Will Smith’s films get a Ranking. 


first word 


( 0 “Live from[Page 10] 
it’s Jason Reitman!” The 
lowdown on the upcoming 
SNL ‘biopic’. 


f 7 Make way, make way! 
For Auli‘i Cravalho, as she tells| 
Empire all about sailing the 
seas for a second time. 


[ 8 We visited the New 
Zealand set of Leigh 
Whannell’s hairy horror reboot, 
but we’re alright nooodd00w. 
Sorry, stepped on a piece 

of LEGO. 


2 4 The actor-turned- 


director on her acting-turned- 
directing debut, Woman Of 
The Hour. 


2 8 We pay tribute to the 


late, great, cinematic-galaxy- 
ruling legend. 


3 i We ask Diego Luna, 

“i Cuanto cuesta una pinta 

de leche?” and he answers, 
which is nice of him. 
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reviews 
3 2 Will we go Gaga for 


the Todd Phillips/Joaquin 
Phoenix sequel? 


3 6 Will it prove an emperor 


among TV shows? 


4 0 Will all these 


reviews bits be in the form 
of questions? 


features 
5 0 As James Cameron’s 


sci-fi series turns 40, we talk to 
the man behind the machines. 


Terminator producer Gale Anne 
Hurd salutes Skynet’s finest. 


6 4 Can marmalade magic 


happen a third time? 


audacious 
Audiard? 


7 6 The brilliant British 


director on returning with Blitz. 


8 4 Sam Mendes and 


Armando lannucci on the 
new show that sticks it to 
superhero movies. Cover 
your eyes, Kevin Feige. 


9 0 As he remakes himself 


with The Killer, the maestro 
of mayhem talks about his 
action-packed career. 


final cut 
9 6 Empire gives 


a lift to Robert Harmon’s 
cult classic. 


i 0 0 Wes Ball on his 


new movie. Also known as 
‘Interview With The Director 
Of Kingdom Of The Planet Of 


¥ Team Empire tackle 
the films of Will Smith. 
We’ve been banned 
from saying this one 
slaps, for some reason. 


DISPATCHES 


“If James Cameron is talked-out about 
The Terminator after 40 years, it 
doesn’t show. My audience with the 
legendary director lasted for nearly 
two hours (including one ten-minute 
answer), and taught me much | didn’t 
know about the movie. Can’t wait for 
the 50th anniversary.” 


“I had a heck of a time at Venice this 

year. | dodged Lady Gaga fans at the 

Joker: Folie A Deux premiere, chatted 
to directors Kevin Macdonald and Asif 


Kapadia, endured several lengthy 
standing ovations, and never quite got 
used to taking a boat to work every 
day. Che figata!” 


“As soon as we heard we had 
a chance to shoot Sir Steve McQueen 

for his new film Blitz, we knew we 
needed to do something special. 

London’s Imperial War Museum 
served as an epic backdrop to our 
portraits, photographed by fellow 

filmmaker Misan Harriman.” 
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COMMENT 


LETTER OF THE MONTH 


We dream of an urban utopia where Romford 
has a Cineworld, as mentioned or[page 7Qjin 
the Megalopolis article [‘Building The Future’, 
issue #432]. If Francis Ford Coppola can 
self-finance this, we would greatly appreciate 
it. We once had a brand-new Ster Century 
cinema that opened in 2001 and that was a 
magical utopia for a Romford teenager. (Now 
it’s acrumbling and sticky Vue.) 

KIERON & LAURA THOMSON-TURNAGE, VIA EMAIL 
Ian Freer — who wrote that ‘Romford Cineworld’ 
gag in our Megalopolis feature — says: “One 
cinema? It’s no surprise Tarantino never made 
Once Upon A Time... In Romford.” For your 


evident love of cinema-utopias, Kieron and Laura, 


have a Picturehouse membership on us. 


. Empire's star letter wins a Picturehouse 
ctu Membership, valid for one year at all 
7) Picturehouse Cinemas across the UK, 
Nourse including the flagship Picturehouse Central 
in London’s West End. The Membership 
comes pre-loaded with five free tickets, and gets you access to exclusive 


discounts on food, snacks and drinks. When you write to us, please include 
your full contact details so we can arrange delivery of your prize. 


PREVIOUSLY, IN EMPIRE... 


SEPTEMBER 1991 


Empire magazine did not yet exist 
when the original Terminator was 
released back in 1984 — but we were 
right in the thick of it when the sequel 
was made. Our 1991 set report on 
Terminator 2: Judgment Day begins 
in Arnold Schwarzenegger’s 
enormous trailer, where we found the 
star — in full T800 make-up — 
chomping on a cigar while listening 
to Austrian folk music. 

Even at the time, Schwarzenegger 
could see that he had a generational 


0o6O0NG 
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hit on his hands, his legendary 
swagger in full flow. “I have to 

say that | feel sorry for the movie 
industry in a way,” he told us, with 
a grin. “Because, from this movie 
on, they’re going to be screwed, 
right? Where else can they go? 
This is it. These poor studio 
executives are trying to figure out 
how to top it. And you know what?” 
At this point, he leaned forward to 
stub out his cigar. “They can’t!” 
Hasta, and indeed, /a vista. 


G THE BIG QUESTION 


ON THE MINECRAFT TRAILER: 
THIS MONTH WE ASKED: 


Looks fun. Don’t mine(craft) if | do. Forget it, 
AFTER SATURDAY NIGHT, WHAT 


Pll grab my jacket. 
JASON MOODY OTHER TV SHOW DESERVES A FILM? 


On revisiting your Lee article [‘Reporting For 
Battle’, issue #431], | couldn’t help but notice that 
Winslet is wearing her goggles upside down in 
two of the images. I’m hoping that it’s part of the 
storyline. Perhaps there’s a scene where Lee puts 
them on, realises, and simply says, “Oh bollocks!” 
That would be a very Winslet/Lee thing to do. 
DAVE GIBBONS, VIA EMAIL 

Lee Miller was, in so many ways, a maverick. 


The behind-the- 
scenes history of ALF 
Participating in a 17-second standing ovation at seems hard to beat. 
the live @empiremagazine podcast tonight has @W_SCHWANEBECK 
further proven people doing standing ovations 
for ten+ minutes at film festivals are insane. 


@POPCORN_CLICHES 


ML BiLiy PREstad 


Moonlighting. 
Real-life feuds 
and fireworks 
between Bruce 
and Cybill. 
Hugh Bonneville @WELSHEVS75 
looks far too much 
like Ronnie Barker 
to not give us ‘The 
Two Ronnies Story’. 
@DAMIEN_A_P 


Blue Peter. The 
jokes would write 
themselves! 
@GUYNAMEDFAWKES 


I’ve been a subscriber for decades. | have one 
complaint. Every article has this quote: “We went 
practical whenever we could.” For whatever 
reason, studios do not want the public to know 
that CG was involved with their big-budget film. 
Guess what? They all have CG in them! It’s okay! 
CHRIS CLIFFORD, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

A fair point, Chris! There should be no shame in 
using CG. Case in point: we wrote this entirely 
while wearing a motion-capture suit. 


Similar era to 
Saturday Night: The 
Russ Abbot Show. 
@LONDON_PHILO9 


‘The Jeremy Kyle 
Show’, directed by 
Mike Leigh. 
@JAMESBRYANT73 


WATCH OUT FOR THE NEXT QUESTION VIA OUR 
X ACCOUNT. @EMPIREMAGAZINE 
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ECTOR 
AND PRODUCER TMDL 


EXCLUSIVE 

INVITES TO 
EVENTS CURATED 
BY THE EMPIRE 
TEAM 


THE ULTIMATE EMPIRE EXPERIENCE 


Reading the magazine is only the beginning. To get closer to Hollywood than ever before, 
join the Empire VIP Club. Screenings with A-listers in the house, our deep-dive Spoiler 
Special podcast, the magazine direct to your door with bespoke covers, plus free cinema 
tickets. All for the incredible value of £8.99 a month. Join us today! SCAN HERE 


GREATMAGAZINES.CO.UK/EMPIREVIP 


YOU REFUSE 


VIP MEMBERSHIP 


ONLY £8.99 
PER MONTH* 
Worth over £130! 


INCLUDES: 


@ Exclusive live events, including 
preview screenings and Q&As 


Vv) 13 print issues of Empire a year 


Choice of an annual Picturehouse 
Membership or a Cineworld 
regular Combo deal, with two 
cinema tickets** 


Access to the Empire Spoiler 
Special podcast 


@ Exclusive collectible covers 


@ Digital edition of Empire 


@ Access to back issues of Empire 


@ Empire Insider newsletter 


GLADIATOR IT 
‘ USIVE SUBSCRIBER COVER BY TONY STELLA 


cineworld 
_— 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST MOVIE MAGAZINE 


Terms & Conditions: *Offer ends 23/10/24. We can currently offer the Empire VIP Club Membership to UK customers only. Your magazine will start with the next available issue. Prices quoted apply when 
paying by annual recurring payment. Six-month payments and one-off payments are also available, please see website for details. The minimum term is 13 issues. After your first 13 issues your 
Membership will continue at this offer price unless you are notified otherwise. You will not receive a renewal reminder and the recurring payments will continue to be taken unless you tell us otherwise. 
This offer cannot be used in conjunction with any other offer. **Details of how to redeem your Picturehouse Membership or Cineworld regular Combo deal and tickets will be sent to you via email once 
payment has been received and after the 14-day cooling-off period has passed. Please note this can take up to 16 days. NB: To sign up with Picturehouse you will need to be 16+ years old. 


Lights, 
camera, 
chaos 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


WORDS MIKE RYAN 


IN 1975, SATURDAY Night Live was... well, a show 
on ABC called Saturday Night Live With Howard 
Coseill. It starred the controversial sportscaster 
and comedy group The Prime Time Players, 
featuring unknowns Bill Murray and Christopher 
Guest. It lasted 18 episodes, but temporarily 
prevented a counterculture comedy show on 
NBC featuring the Not Ready For Prime Time 
Players (yes, a direct dig) from using the title it 
would make famous for the next 50 years. Jason 
Reitman’s new film, Saturday Night, as it was 
known then, chronicles the intense 90 minutes 
right before this ragtag show — that needed 

a miracle to succeed — went to air. Reitman talks 
Empire through the gestation of the project. 
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Drama — and Belushi (Matt Wood) 


_ inajbeesuit — backstage. 


“Tn the States, there’s an age where youre allowed 
to drink, where youre allowed to drive, but before 
that there’s the age your parents allow you to 
watch Saturday Night Live,” says Reitman. The 
filmmaker’s fascination with SNL started as a teen 
in the early 90s, when he went to the Rockefeller 
Center to watch a live recording. “There’s this 
feeling in the minutes leading up to it; they’re still 
scrambling on the floor,” he remembers. “They’re 
still fixing costumes and finishing sets. Then the 
band starts playing. It feels like the last quarter 
of a championship game. There’s a sense of 
adrenaline that’s even running amongst the 
audience, and anyone I’ve ever spoken to that’s 
gone has echoed that. It’s scary and thrilling and 
when they pull it off it feels like a magic trick.” 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL INTEL, FROM HOLLYWOOD AND BEYOND 


2023 


Rather than create a straightforward retelling of 
events, Reitman and co-screenwriter Gil Kenan 
decided to structure their tale of Saturday Night 
Live like an episode of Saturday Night Live. 
“When Lorne [Michaels, producer, played by 
Gabriel LaBelle] attempts [longstanding news 
segment] ‘Weekend Update’, it’s halfway through 
the movie where ‘Weekend Update’ would be,” 
Reitman says. “And the musical performances 
are a third and two-thirds in” — just like in SNL 
itself. Adding to the sketch-comedy tone, 
Nicholas Braun was cast as both Andy Kaufman 
and Jim Henson. (Reitman adds that Braun just 
happened to be the best actor for both roles.) 
Yes, there’s chaos. A lot. (And J.K. Simmons 
as TV comedy stalwart Milton Berle revealing, 


Top to bottom: 
Chevy Chase (Cory 
Michael Smith) 
has a heated 
discussion with 
Lorne Michaels 
(Gabriel LaBelle); 
Dan Aykroyd 
(Dylan O’Brien) 
deals with a 
Belushi meltdown; 
Writer-director 


Jason Reitman. 


let’s say, a private part of himself.) 
Versions of the events we see in 
the film actually happened over 

the course of the first season, 
arranged in the script ina 
heightened, whizz-bang format, 
condensed into the 90 minutes 
before the first show’s live 


premiere. But the heart of the story was always 
the relationship between Lorne and then-wife, 
writer Rosie Shuster (Rachel Sennott). “I really 
admire the relationship between Lorne and 
Rosie,” says Reitman. “They’re in a complex 
romantic relationship. What’s at the centre of 
their relationship is they trust each other’s 
creative minds.” 


2024 
NOT QUITE LIVE FROM NEW YORK 
Shooting took place in Atlanta on a replica of the 
8th and 9th floor of Studio 8H. Reitman recreated 
the insanity by miking every actor, so their 
background chatter was audible throughout the 
film. There were no trailers, with the cast all 
hanging out even when not shooting. Jon Batiste 
(who also plays Billy Preston) recorded the 
score on set after watching that day’s footage. 
And the background actors had to learn their 
fictional studio job. Eventually boundaries began 
to blur, as Reitman recalls: “[Background actor] 
Rocky is playing Matt Moriarty, one of the best 
camera operators in the world, [who] goes up to 
Rocky and says, ‘I need you to set up a shot over 
there’ Then Rocky turns to Matt, ‘Er, it’s not 
really a balanced shot.’ It got really real.” 
Reitman sums it all up, “Lorne had this 
vision he couldn’t exactly articulate. And that’s 
exactly what it’s like to be a filmmaker. There’s 
something you want to say, but you can’t 
articulate it. [Making a movie] is the only way 
to get someone to feel exactly the thing you have 
in your heart.” Live (well, filmed) from Jason 
Reitman’s heart, it’s Saturday Night. 
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How to reboot 
Christma 


RED ONE FILMMAKER JAKE KASDAN ON REVAMPING ALL THAT 
IS MERRY AND BRIGHT WORDS AMON WARMANN 


IT MAY BE beginning to look a lot like Christmas, 
but in upcoming action movie Red One, the festive 
season is getting a makeover. Case in point: an 
atypically ripped Santa, known simply as Nick, 
played by J.K. Simmons, who looks like he’s been 
busy bench-pressing reindeer. Saint Nick’s 
abduction kicks off the plot, in which his right- 
hand man (Dwayne Johnson) and a befuddled 
human rule-breaker (Chris Evans) team up on 
arescue mission. Director Jake Kasdan tells 
Empire how he put a twist on Yuletide traditions. 


1. EVOLVE THE ELF 


Productive, pint-sized elves have typically made 
up Santa’s workforce. But in Red One, the crack 
team of operatives assigned to his North Pole HQ 
are anything but little. “They’re not actually elves. 
They’re the E.L.F, which stands for Enforcement, 
Logistics and Fortification,” Kasdan explains. 
Leading the team is Johnson’s security chief 
Callum Drift, whose commitment to the 
Christmas spirit has recently taken something of 
a beating. “Cal has devoted his very long life to 
working for Nick, but he’s at a crisis point,” says 
Kasdan. “The world that he sees around him 
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does not line up with the Christmas philosophy 
as he’s always known it.” Things aren’t helped 
when Evans’ Jack O’Malley — a Level 4 
naughty-lister — is called upon for help after the 
Santa-napping. Let’s hope Johnson didn’t hear his 
potty-mouthed Deadpool & Wolverine monologue. 


2. ADD A KILL-CRAZY KRAMPUS 


Krampus — the gnarly, horned figure who 
punishes badly behaved children — has been 
embedded in festive folklore for centuries. Red 
One reimagines him as Santa’s estranged brother, 
played by Game Of Thrones’ Kristofer Hivju. “It 
felt like there was a real opportunity with that 
character to just take a whole new approach,” says 
Kasdan. “And I loved this idea that he and Nick 
have this kinship, and are kind of two sides 

of a coin.” Hivju developed the character 

for months and gets his fair share of 

humorous moments; one scene has him 
challenging Cal to a high-stakes game 

of Power Slap — or Krampus Slap. 

“He’s not only dangerous and 

funny init, but he embraced 

it completely,” says Kasdan. 


Top to bottom: Callum Drift (Dwayne Johnson) and Jack 
O’Malley (Chris Evans) join forces; Evil ‘snow-sassins’; 
A hench ho-ho-ho’er (J.K. Simmons). 


3. WEAPONISE SNOW 


All manner of magical beings feature in the 
film, from a talking polar bear to a flaming 
Jack-o’-lantern. Cal and Jack’s iciest threats, 
though, are a gang of sword-wielding snowmen, 
capable of freezing them to death. “Rather than 
the sweet snowmen that we are used to, we 
introduce these ‘snow-sassins’, who are working 
for the bad guy,” says Kasdan, referring to 
Kiernan Shipka’s Gryla the Christmas Witch. 
“Choreographing a giant set-piece with these 
killer snowmen was fun.” Anyone got a carrot? 


4. MAKE SANTA SWOLE 
Not only does J. K. Simmons’ fit Father Christmas 
make sure to get in 500 push-ups every day, but 
his North Pole complex has its very own weight 
room. Simply put, Santa has never been more 
buff. “If somebody could actually do all the 
things we know Santa can do, how powerful 
would you have to be?” Kasdan ponders. 
“He’s got the warm heart , but he comes in 
the body of a workout fiend. J.K. is a force 
_ of nature.” Now there’s a new Christmas 
tradition we can get behind. 


Getty Images 


A MODERN 
MOTHERHOOD 
MOVIE BARES 
ITS FANGS 


NIGHTBITCH 


THERE’S A CHAOTIC start to Empire’s interview 


with Marielle Heller, but it’s very on point. She’s 
driving, calling us on the phone, and the reception 
is crumbling. “I’ve been schlepping kids from cello 
lessons to tutoring and back, and so the only way 
to make the timing work was to be in the car,” she 
explains. Seeing as we’re discussing a film that 
explores how hard it is to balance motherhood 
with a career, it’s a perfect example. The struggle 
continues. “You know...” she laughs. “This is all 
part of my plan, so you can pin me down as 
a harried mother who can’t keep it together.” 
Nightbitch is Heller’s adaptation of Rachel 
Yoder’s 2021 novel about a woman who puts her 
career on hold to raise her kid and, well, let’s just 
say she goes extremely feral. Okay, yes: in this 
film Amy Adams literally turns into a dog. “This 
metaphor and this story just felt so true to life to 
me,” explains Heller of reading the book. “It was 
avery visceral reaction I had to it. It felt real.” 
Thinking about why it had such an effect on 
her, she boiled it down to primal anger. Heller 
and her female friends who are raising kids, she 
says, are all overwhelmed while trying to figure 
out how to function. “There was something so 
cathartic about being able to admit that there is 


BODY HORROR 


a deep animalistic rage within us,” she laughs, 
although she’s not joking. “Societally, or in our own 
lives, we've just figured out a way to bury it. So 
for me, the metaphor became about ‘Nightbitch’ 
being this sort of unchecked, unintegrated rage. 
And as we admit it and find a way to channel it into 
other avenues, then we can integrate Nightbitch.” 
There was then the issue of how to approach 
this on screen in a way that didn’t seem 
ridiculous. “Because once you need to actually 
see it, it’s very different than in a book, where 
there can be a certain amount of ambiguity.” 
Make no mistake — Amy Adams absolutely 
becomes a hound in this film. But does she 
really? Or are they visions of a strained mind? 


FIRST WORD 


In that respect, Heller wanted the ambiguity 
to remain. Besides, she says, whether it’s actually 
happening or not isn’t the point: “You're 
recognising that what she’s grappling with are 
very real ramifications of what she’s experiencing 
internally. The emotional changes, hormonal 
changes, and physical changes that happen 
to us as we shift into a new part of our life and 
identity, they do have real-world consequences.” 

It’s a dog’s life, it really is. ALEX GODFREY 


NIGHTBITCH IS IN CINEMAS FROM 6 DECEMBER 


CALL DC BY YOUR NAME 


LUCA GUADAGNINO 


TILDA SWINTON 
IN DISGUISE 


EROTIC FOOD 


MOODY MUSIC 
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The film Trump" 


couldn’t stop 


IR PROVOCATIVE 
THE APPRENTICE 


WORDS ALEX GODFREY 


THE TIMING COULDN'T be better. Ali 
Abbasi’s The Apprentice, about Donald Trump’s 
vicious rise to power, has been in the works 
since 2018, falling through on numerous 
occasions before finally finding traction. Now, 
it’s about to be released, just as the former 
President seeks re-election. Beginning in the 
1970s, Gabriel Sherman’s screenplay follows 
ruthless New York attorney Roy Cohn (Jeremy 
Strong) as he takes the young, ambitious but 
malleable Trump (Sebastian Stan) under his 
wing, teaching him how to get what he wants, 
whatever the cost. The film features incendiary 
scenes on multiple levels, most notably a 
sequence involving Trump sexually assaulting 
his then wife, Ivana (Maria Bakalova). 

Legal action has twice been threatened 
against it, including by Trump’s Presidential 
campaign’s communications director, while 


Trump’s attorneys have attempted to block its 
release. But nothing could stop The Apprentice. 
As Abbasi and Stan tell us, the day after the first 
Trump/Harris debate, it’s been... intense. 


The trailer was released mere hours before 
the debate. Which is surely no coincidence. 
Ali Abbasi: I gotta say, most of the marketing 
timing is done by God Almighty, really. I’ve been 
trying to make this movie since 2018. But having 
said that, I always wanted this to be released 
before an election if possible, because any 
election involving Mr Trump becomes about 
character. And I think we have some very 
interesting insights into that character. Is [the 
film’s portrayal] the person who’s running for 
office? It’s not, obviously, but it is the making 

of that person. So we have a lot of interesting 
answers and insights. We're not going to tell you 
what to vote or how to vote, but you can use that. 


To some extent, certainly early on, this 
film puts us in Trump’s shoes. Was ita 
challenge to walk the fine line between 
empathy and sympathy? 

Sebastian Stan: The film normalises him. To 
some degree. There’s a preference to speak 


about him in a very selective, sort of distanced 
way. Like he’s this separate entity from the rest 
of us humans here on Earth. He’s either God, in 
the skies, blessed by everything, or he’s like 
Satan incarnate into the depths of the Earth. 
And the truth is, he is ahuman being. The movie 
shows there is much more here to relate and 
understand than I think we’re willing to admit. 
And to me, there’s a journey of watching a man 
turn to stone over a process of time. 

Abbasi: This is a humanist project. I’m not here 
to judge these people. At the same time, I’m not 
here to let them off the hook. But in order 

to really explore it all, you have to understand 
them. You have to understand what makes them 
tick and how they work. Yeah, whatever you 
think of the political project of Donald Trump, 
he has always been treated either as amonster 
or as ahero, as acartoon. And I felt like the best 
way of deconstructing his myth would be to 
treat him as a human being. 


It never becomes a caricature, even as 
Trump gradually morphs into the larger- 
than-life figure we know today. Was it a big 
challenge to get the evolution right? 

Stan: We're talking about somebody that 
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everyone has an opinion about, that everyone 
has an impression of, that everyone has strong 
feelings for. I had to distance myself from 
that, but also I was paying attention to how he 
has been portrayed. So I watched everything. 
I watched stuff that impersonators did. All 
the things. But I also just had to go towards 
the collaboration and the vision that I was 
sharing with Ali. A lot of it was us discovering 
it in the moment. And working on it with Ali 
was like riding a psychotic horse through a 


blazing stable. 

Abbasi: It was a real tightrope. Because if we 
did ten per cent more, we would have been 
Saturday Night Live. I think that tightrope 

is really testament to how technically 
accomplished Sebastian is. 


Was it a challenging experience, inhabiting 
Trump so intensely? 

Stan: This has definitely been the hardest 
thing I’ve ever done. A lot of that had to do with 
the physical part of it. Every day it was around 
the clock, non-stop. The amount of time we 
had to shoot just didn’t allow for anything else: 
it had to be full-on every day for me, and there 
was tremendous stress from that. I wasn’t 
getting enough sleep at certain times, and I was 
drinking Coca-Cola, mainly for my blood sugar. 
And also there was an eating component, 
because Ali had wanted me to suddenly gain 
weight because we decided that I wasn’t going 
to have enough [facial] prosthetics, and 

I didn’t want too many prosthetics. I just was 
suddenly eating, like, all the stuff, and drinking 
these Coca-Colas and going to sleep at night 
with acid reflux and waking up in the morning 
and feeling sick and having to go to work. 

But I was telling myself all that stuff probably 
isn’t too far off from what [Trump’s] lifestyle 

is. ’m not sure he sleeps very peacefully 

at night. 


(>= 
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Left: Sebastian Stan wigs up as Donald Trump. Above: 
Jeremy Strong as lawyer Roy Cohn. Below, left to right: 
Maria Bakalova plays glamorous lvana; Director Ali Abbasi. 


Will you be glad when the film’s out and 
you can leave Trump behind, and shake all 
this off? 

Abbasi: Yeah, man. My last movie [Holy Spider] 
was about a serial killer, so I was more than 
happy to leave that subject too. But also, [The 
Apprentice] is about society as a pinball 
machine, and these guys are balls, moving 
around. When you see the way they navigate 
the system, it’s really a way to understand the 
system. And that, I think, is really important. 
So the knowledge about this power and power 
structure, it stays. 


As the election approaches, do you 
think the film can change the way 
people think politically? 
Abbasi: Our ambition is not to affect the 
outcome of this election. It’s not our place 
either. And as artists, filmmakers, [we 
haven’t] spent so many years and so much 
money and time and energy [just] to tell you, 
“Don’t vote for Trump.” I think that this is our 
chance to actually sort of rip this axis of 
. conservative/liberal or Republican/ 
. Democrat [divide] apart and say, 
. ia “There’s another way of looking at 
we reality, where conservatives and 
liberals are more similar than you 
think.” And that there is an inherent 
corruption in the system. There 
is an inherent advantage for 
rich people, that is far above 
all sorts of political drama. 
There are people who just 
try to be rich and 
successful in the jungle of 
society. [Conveying] that is 
amore interesting mission 
for us. ALEX GODFREY 
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THOMASIN 
McKENZIE 
IS JEAN PURDY 


JOY 


WORDS OLLY RICHARDS 


THOMASIN McKENZIE RAN into a significant 
problem when researching Jean Purdy. 
Although she was a real person — a nurse 
central to the scientific team that brought about 
the birth of the first IVF child — the film is in 
part about Purdy’s erasure from history. Only 
the men she worked with, scientist Robert 
Edwards (played in the dramatisation by James 
Norton) and surgeon Patrick Steptoe (Bill 
Nighy), were recognised, until very recently. 
“There wasn’t a lot of information available,” 
says McKenzie. “There were no books that 

I could find, but there were video clips. There 
was an interview she’d done with a couple of 
other nurses that helped with the birth of the 
first IVF baby.” Those gave some hints as to 
Purdy’s mannerisms, but also showed how 
underestimated she was. “In that interview, 


I could see there wasn’t any credit given to Jean, 
who'd contributed so much.” 


To better understand Purdy’s work, essentially 
as Edwards’ research partner, McKenzie visited 
areal IVF facility, at Guy’s Hospital, London. 

“T was able to watch eggs being dissected for DNA 
and all this amazing stuff.” She says this helped her 
connect with Purdy’s passion and the immensity 
of what she was doing. “It was very moving... 

I remember being in the lab, seeing that embryo 
being dissected and thinking, ‘That could be one 


239 


of us one day.” She also spoke to one of the doctors 
who brought IVF to New Zealand, her home 
country. “He was able to tell us about the backlash 
he experienced... And weirdly, he was actually 
the grandfather of some kids I used to babysit.” 


The film takes place over a few years spanning 
both the 60s and the ’70s. But while McKenzie 
believes the period clothes “make a huge 
difference”, for her the visual transformation 
comes down to the hair. “I don’t think any of 
the crew saw my actual hair once through the 
shoot,” she laughs. “[The wig feels] almost like 
protection for me. It shields me a little bit, so it’s 
not Thomasin exposing herself to the world, it’s 
Jean. Also, with the different hair and make-up 
styles through the film, it really helps to ground 
me in the 60s or’70s.” 


“T like to make as much of a distinction between 
myself and the character as possible,” says 
McKenzie. “A big part of that is the accent.” 

The New Zealander set to work finessing her 
pronunciation, getting into granular detail. 
“Jean’s from Cambridge, where she lives with her 
mum (played by Joanna Scanlan in the film), and 
they’re not very well off,” she says. “The basis 

of her accent was RP (received pronunciation), 
but not as posh as that — [I was] trying to keep 

it a bit more working class.” McKenzie made 

a point of staying in the accent throughout 
filming, both on-camera and off. “It’s really hard 
to switch between Kiwi and British... But it’s also 
turned into a bit of a fun game to me. I quite like 
revealing my real voice at the end of the shoot.” 
Out with the old, in with the New Zealand. 


JOY IS IN CINEMAS FROM 15 NOVEMBER, AND ON NETFLIX 
FROM 22 NOVEMBER. 


A MASTER 
VOYAGER 
MAKES HER 
HOMECOMING 


MOANA 2 


RETURNING TO THE role of Moana, one thing 
immediately struck Auli‘i Cravalho. “I watched 
the first film and my voice was up here,” she 
squeaks. But other than her pitch dropping 
alittle, she felt like no time had passed when 
she stepped into the booth again. “It’s really 
like coming home... I don’t have to do anything 
to get back into voicing her. She and [are still 
super-tight. I understand her.” 

Time has moved on, however, for both 


young women. It’s been eight years since Moana 


was released, when Cravalho and Moana were 
16. Cravalho is now nearing 24, but Moana is 
lagging a little. “Three years have passed since 
our first film [in Moana’s world],” says Cravalho. 
“Moana is now a master voyager” and still 
testing the limits of the ocean. “She’s trying to 
answer the question of, ‘Are there more people 
out there?” 

Moana’s second voyage was originally 
meant to take a different direction. Cravalho 
began recording “at least a year ago”, but at 
that point a TV show was the plan. In February 
2024, Disney announced the show had been 
retooled into a film, with Dwayne Johnson 
also returning as demigod Maui, and David 
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Derrick Jr, Jason Hand and Dana Ledoux 
Miller taking on directing duties. They’ll guide 
Moana on a quest to answer a call from her 
ancestors, which introduces her to a cursed 
island and a mysterious foe called Matangi 
(Awhimai Fraser). 

Cravalho is not the only Moana on the 
horizon. In 2026, a live-action Moana is 
due. While Johnson will again play 
Maui, Catherine Laga’aia will take 
the title role. Cravalho’s happy 
to see someone else get the 
opportunity the first film gave her. 

“T could count on one hand the 
amount of Pacific Island 
talent in the room [when 
I go to auditions],” says 
Cravalho, who’s an 
executive producer on 
the film. “I want more 
young representation, 
and that’s Catherine.” 
Besides, she says 
Laga’aia’s Moana will 

not be taking quite the 


aren’t exactly the same,” she says, 
~ suggesting the live-action version 
will be more reflective of Laga’aia’s 
Samoan heritage (Cravalho is 
Hawaiian). “[Laga’aia]’s got her own 
history and I think that’s going to 
) come across on screen.” There’s 
y space on the water for everybody. 
OLLY RICHARDS 


MOANA 2 IS IN CINEMAS FROM 29 NOVEMBER 


same journey. “The stories 


THE DOCUMENTARY THAT TIME-TRAVELS 


2073 worbs JOHN NUGENT 


A BOUNDARY- 
PUSHER 


A CAUTIONARY TALE A WARNING 


FROM EXPERTS 


A CALL TO ACTION 


Above: 

A vision of 
our future. 
Here: 
Samantha 
Morton. 2073 DOES NOT YET HAVE 


A UK RELEASE DATE 
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A beastly 
new Vision 
bursts forth 


HOW WOLF MAN DIRECTOR LEIGH 
WHANNELL*BROUGHT AN AGE-OLD 
MONSTER INTO-THE-MODERNGERA 


WORDS AMON WARMANN 


Greta Lee and Andrew Charli XCX, Cooper 
Scott will star as a married James Spader is set to Hoffman and Olivia Wilde 
couple who share a reprise his role as Ultron in will spearhead Gregg 


transformational experience Marvel’s upcoming Vision Araki’s first film in over 
in Hungarian filmmaker Lili spin-off series. Due to enter a decade. Described as 
Horvat’s English-language production in early 2025, “an exploration of desire, 
debut. A sci-fi romance the series — centred around domination and fantasy”, 
about “the ever-changing Paul Bettany’s White Vision this erotically charged 
faces of love”, Horvat’s film — will round out a trilogy thriller follows Hoffman’s 
is set to shoot between also comprising fresh-faced Elliott as he 
Vienna and Budapest WandavVision and Agatha becomes the sexual muse 
next spring. All Along. of Wilde’s provocateur Erika. 


EIGHT PROJECTS IN 
DEVELOPMENT YOU NEED 
TO KNOW ABOUT 


‘4 4 
WORDS JORDAN KING 4 | 
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Chris Pine will make his 
Italian-speaking debut in 
writer-director Carolina 
Cavalli’s indie dramedy. The 
story revolves around 
a young woman (Benedetta 
Porcaroli) who’s convinced 
she’s the wrong version of 
herself — until she meets 
a seven-year-old girl who 
makes her reconsider. 


: | Getty Images, Imago 


main: A beaten but 


Clockwise from 


unbowed Blake 
(Christopher 
Abbott); Things are 
getting hairy for 
Blake, partner 
Charlotte (Julia 
Garner) and 
daughter Ginger 
(Matilda Firth); 
Mother and 
daughter are in for 
amonstrous 
surprise; Director 
Leigh Whannell 

on set. 


LEIGH WHANNELLIS no stranger to reboots 
of classic horror films. In 2020 the actor-turned- 
director put his stamp on The Invisible Man, 
a modernisation of a 127-year-old story that 
delivered visceral scares and proved a robust 
box-office hit, making $144.5 million offa 
$7 million budget. Now, he’s about to give the 
same treatment to another legendary Universal 
monster: the Wolf Man. 
“T think of it as acompanion piece to The 
Invisible Man,” Whannell tells Empire of his 
latest horror update. “I didn’t want this film to 
be anostalgic or aretro Wolf Man film in any way.” 
Indeed, Whannell set out to make his take on 
the Wolf Man as distinct from previous iterations 
as possible. “[I was] actually writing down in my 
notepad everything that’s been done, and then 
saying, ‘Okay, that’s the list of what not to do,” 
he remembers. “I’m hoping that you go in and 
say, ‘Oh wow, I haven’t seen that werewolf movie 


before, when the lights come up.” 


The story follows Blake (Christopher 
Abbott), who takes a trip to Oregon with wife 
Charlotte (Julia Garner) amid marital problems. 
Along with their daughter Ginger (Matilda 
Firth), they hope to take a much-needed break 
in the childhood home that Blake inherited from 
his father, who has vanished and is presumed 
dead. Upon arriving at the remote house, 
however, they’re attacked by an unseen animal 
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terrifying, putting his family in grave danger. 
Whannell set out to make the character’s 
lupine counterpart not just a fright to behold, 
but a creature that gets under your skin and 
stays with you. “That’s how The Fly makes 


me feel when I watch it,” says the filmmaker. 


“T get all the genre hits out of it, but then later 
I start thinking, ‘Oh God, imagine dealing with 


a disfiguring disease...” 


The notion of a “disfiguring disease” is key; 
much like The Invisible Man, Wolf Man will be 
grounded in as much realism as possible. To that 
end, the film explores the transformation of 
a loved one into something unrecognisable, and 
the impact that leaves in its wake. Something the 
film’s star tried to keep in mind throughout the 
shoot. “We really tried to focus on the tragedy 
of ‘one day you're living a normal life and going 
through everyday troubles with your partner, 
and then what if that’s then taken away from 


you, like Alzheimer’s’?” says Abbott. “We [fed] 
that into the idea of transitioning into a wolf.” 


The result, if Whannell has his way, will be 
his most terrifying film yet. “(Sophomore film) 
Upgrade was more sci-fi action. I was watching a 
lot of domestic thrillers when I wrote The Invisible 
Man, because I love that genre. This is me saying, 
‘Tjust wanted to make something that is straight- 


up, pure horror.” Whannell’s own transformation 


before Blake himself begins to transform into 


something equally unrecognisable and 


Alison Brie has joined the 
cast of Travis Knight’s 
live-action He-Man movie 
as Skeletor’s villainous 
second-in-command, 
Evil-Lyn. She’ll square off 
against Nicholas Galitzine’s 
hero Prince Adam and 
Camila Mendes’ Teela in the 
long-gestating movie, set to 
hit cinemas in June 2026. 


Aaron Taylor-Johnson 
and Tom Hardy will play 
a hitman and a Mob 
boss embroiled in a gang 
war in a big-screen 
adaptation of Jo Nesbe’s 
bestselling crime-thriller. 
Set in ’70s Oslo, the 
Nesbo-penned movie 
is expected to have 
cameras rolling before 
the year’s through. 
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The Duffer Brothers’ next 
Netflix supernatural mystery 
has set Geena Davis, Alfred 
Molina and Clarke Peters as 

leads. They’ll be joined by 
Alfre Woodard, Bill Pullman 

and Denis O’Hare in the 
eight-part series, which 
sees a retirement 
community’s unlikely 
heroes facing down an 
otherworldly threat. 


is nearly complete. AMON WARMANN 


Hulu’s new racing 
comedy series has found 
its stars in the shape 
of The White Lotus’ 
Murray Bartlett and Bad 
Sisters’ Eve Hewson. 
Hewson will play a ruthless 
investment banker and 
estranged daughter trying 
to find common ground with 
her illustrious racing-team- 
owner father (Bartlett). 
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Here’s 


looking 


AS TOLD TO CHRISTINA NEWLAND 


ISPENT A long time not telling people my last 
name. For the 45 years following my father’s 
death, I avoided that type of connection; I didn’t 
want to be known as the son of Humphrey 
Bogart. Then, in my forties, I said, “Okay, it’s 
about time that you dealt with it.” You get a little 
maturity, and you get comfortable. I wrote my 
memoir, Bogart: In Search Of My Father, and 
I’m really glad I did because it got a lot of crap 
out of my head. 

When Kathryn Ferguson approached me 
about making her documentary, I saw that she 
didn’t want to make it about his movies. That 
would have put me to sleep. I think the big 
difference is the way it’s told; through my 
father’s voice, but also through his relationships 
with his four wives and his mother. He was 
married to Helen Menken, Mary Philips, Mayo 
Methot and then my mother, Lauren Bacall, and 
it’s framed around those experiences, but 
narrated in his own words. 

When contributing, I tried to portray my 
father for who he was outside of his movies. 
People think that actors are who they see on 
the screen, but he wasn’t like that. This 
documentary shows him going to boarding 
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school and then into the Navy, and the 
circuitous route to stardom that he took. It 
shows his whole trajectory, right from when 
he was born in 1899. It was a choppy little 
journey there but he stuck to his guns, and 
when he left the stage to go to Hollywood, he 
was not going back. 

Back in the golden age, stars were 
mysterious because everything was covered up 
by the studios. Nobody knew anything about 
them; they were on a different pedestal than 
everyone else. My father wasn’t like that. He 
went out on his boat; he sailed it himself. He 
didn’t walk around with an entourage. There’s 
an old story about him: he was drunk one 
night, and some woman came out of her 
house and found him in her bushes and 
invited him in. He accepted and had a cup 
of coffee, maybe some bacon and eggs, 
and then left. He was a people person 
— that’s what stuck out to me, and 
that’s what I hope comes out in 
this documentary. 

He was also just 
a guy who had talent — 
and who made good 
choices when it came to 
who he worked with, 


from John Huston to Peter Lorre. 

He drew the short straw and 

unfortunately died early. But 
you know, he wasn’t that much 
different than anyone else. 
And I don’t think he thought 

GA R of himself that way either. 

BO : BOGART: LIFE COMES IN FLASHES |S 
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ARE STANDING 
OVATIONS 
GETTING OUT 
OF HAND? 


“IT WAS AN empowering and joyful 
experience,” says Jakub Duszynski, creative 
director of Polish film company Gutek. “It 
almost felt like a ritual — the crowd wanting 
to create a special moment, not just for the 
filmmakers, but for themselves, too.” 
Duszynski is describing what it was like 
to be part of the audience that gave Pedro 


ae Almodovar’s latest film, The Room Next Door, 
a palm-punishing 18-minute standing ovation at 
the Venice Film Festival in September — the 
longest in the event’s history. “It didn’t even feel 
like a big physical effort,” he laughs. 
> 


™ “You shout and clap at a pop 
concert — that’s what it felt like. 
The same energy you'd imagine 
at a Beatles show.” 
Lengthy applause has been 

a staple at film festivals for 
decades — E.T. notched six 
minutes at Cannes in 1982, 
while Pan’s Labyrinth set 
the current record for the 
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ALIEN KARAOKE 
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Here: An epic pause for applause for Pedro 
Almodovar’s The Room Next Door at the Yenice Film ® 


Festival. Below: Cate Blanchett and Daniel Craig. 


longest ovation at the same event in 2006, with 
a whopping 22 minutes. But 2024 has seen an 
upswing in clap-centric coverage. Reports of 
nearly every premiere at this year’s Venice and 
Cannes made reference to applause duration, 
with film site Vulture launching a ‘Standing- 
O-Meter’ to keep track. “It has do with the 
immediacy of our culture,” explains Duszynski. 
“You have to wait hours for critics to write 
. reviews — but a long ovation is a [nearly] 
instant reaction. You can put that 
straight on social media.” 
The phenomenon is 
= , self-perpetuating: 
: /, 4 the more column 

/ inches ovations get, 
the longer they 
\ become. “Audiences 
are now conscious that 
someone is [timing] 


_ DAFT MUSINGS FROM THE WARPED MINDS OF TEAM EMPIRE 


WE LIVE IN TIME’S 
ECCENTRIC EQUINE 
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their applause,” says Duszynski. “There’s a 
competitive sense; they know they could be part of 
something historic, so they keep going.” But while 
Canadian critic Barry Hertz recently opined that 
ovations are “in danger of becoming the new 
star-rating system”, protracted clapping doesn’t 
necessarily equal success. Nicolas Winding 
Refn’s The Neon Demon bagged a 17-minute 
ovation at Cannes 2016, yet opened to mixed 
reviews and made back less than half its budget. 
Still, the power of the festival ovation as 
a marketing gimmick — as well as a rare chance 
for crowds to show appreciation to filmmakers 
in person — means it’s unlikely to disappear 
any time soon. But where will it end? At Venice 
2034, will audiences be applauding for hours? 
“No, no,” laughs Duszynski. “Festivals have 
schedules — you can’t stay in the screening room 
that long.” Any future record-breaking may have 
to be done in the lobby, then. TOM ELLEN 
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Inside Ben Wheatley’s 
elderly apocalypse 


EMPIRE GOES ON SET OF HIS 
NEW OLD VS. YOUNG HORROR 
SERIES, GENERATION Z 


WORDS SOPHIE BUTCHER 


THE FOOD COURT in Newport Market is 
buzzing on the seemingly ordinary November 
day that Empire is in town. Beneath ground 
level, however, is another story. Down a flight 
of steps lies a low-ceilinged, concrete-clad, 
formerly-a-slaughterhouse basement serving 
as a laboratory. Amid the operating tables, 
surgical tools and lots and lots of fake weed, 
we are informed that we’ve just missed a staged 
splenectomy, before being shown footage of an 
elderly zombie devouring a (fake) dog. It’s 
surreal. It’s violent. It’s the set of Ben Wheatley’s 
upcoming horror-comedy series Generation Z. 
The six-part Channel 4 scarefest sees 
areturn to the smaller-budget, darkly comic 
roots of the writer-director. Set in the fictional 
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small town of Dambury, the OAP outbreak 
is triggered by a chemical leak outside 
acare home, resulting in a hunger for raw 
flesh and attacks on the local teenage 
population. “It’s a satire on the pandemic, 
Brexit, and generational problems,” Robert 
Lindsay, who plays lab owner Morgan, 

tells Empire. 

Ahorror series that pits old against 
young was the initial pitch from producer 
George Faber that drew Wheatley in. He was 
then given free rein to expand on it. “I was 
thinking a lot about my own films, because they 
tentatively fit together,” he says. “Tonally, 
[Generation Z] fits within the world of 
Sightseers. It’s [that] same thing of taking genre 
situations and putting real people in them.” 
Jay Lycurgo, who plays youngster Charlie, 
confirms this — and how the concept weaves 
in political commentary, reflecting on recent 
real-life clashes between those at opposite 
ends of the age spectrum in Britain. “Ben’s 
done a great job of keeping it bizarre and 
twisted,” he says, “but at the same time it’s 


about family. It’s about old versus new; baby 
boomers versus Gen Z.” 

If the tone is one we're familiar with 
from Wheatley, his spin on the well-trodden 
outbreak story is a unique one. For one thing, 
Wheatley says: “They’re not really zombies. 
It’s like a viral infection. Zombie apocalypses 
are normally unexplained. This is more 
science-based.” Here, the infected have a very 
specific appearance — later in the day, Empire 
sees Sue Johnston (playing care-home 
resident Cecily) shoot a scene in heavy facial 
prosthetics, with blood and grime creating 
a hardened, cracked effect to her face. What 
were Wheatley’s inspirations for the look? 
“Threads and Scooby-Doo,” he says, politely 
declining our request to elaborate. If that’s 
the first time you’ve seen the seminal BBC 
nuclear-war drama and the classic canine- 
detective cartoon mentioned in the same 
sentence, youre not alone. 

Wheatley is pleased to be back in the world 
of intimate locations and innate Britishness 
after his last venture, Meg 2: The Trench. “I like 


het ire 


that contrast,” he says. “It’s all fun. There’s Clockwise from 
a weird perception that it’s only good to be 

going up in budget. But it’s not that — it’s the 
difference between an acoustic album and a rock 
album. You take pleasure from both styles.” 
That’s not to say Generation Z isn’t ambitious, 
though — expect big action set-pieces among the 
domestic drama and heightened horror. “This 
show is punching above its weight in a lot of 
ways,” Wheatley promises. Forget ‘OAP’ — 
prepare to battle some ‘OAZ’s. 


main: Infected 
OAPs chow 
down; A dystopia 


develops; Tasty 


body parts; 


Writer-director 
Ben Wheatley 
(left); Sue 
Johnston and 


Anita Dobson 


face off. 


Channel 4/The Forge/James Pardon. 
Illustration: Russell Moorcroft 


Opinion has long been divided on 
Arnold Schwarzenegger’s 1987 
dystopian thriller The Running Man. For 
some, it’s an entertainingly batshit sci-fi. 
For others: a schlocky misfire, full of 
subpar puns. One thing everyone 
agrees on, though, is that the film 
played fast and loose with its source 
material. Based on Stephen King’s 1982 
novel (published under King’s 
pseudonym, Richard Bachman), the 
movie retained the book’s concept of 
a murderous futuristic game show, but 
changed pretty much everything else. 
Now, though, a new adaptation is 
coming, which looks to adhere more 
closely to King’s story. 


Production begins in November, with 
Wright directing, Glen Powell starring 
and a script by Scott Pilgrim Vs The 
World writer Michael Bacall. Wright 
claimed recently: “The [1987 movie] 
didn’t really adapt the book... The book 
is crying out to be adapted.” Expect 
fewer muscles and chainsaws than the 
Arnie version, then, and more focus on 
King’s social satire about a poverty- 
stricken everyman participating in 
a deadly reality series. 


‘Everyman’ is hardly the first word 
that springs to mind when you think 


of Glen Powell. But as The Running 
Man’s. downtrodden protagonist Ben 
Richards — described by King as 
“scrawny” and “pre-tubercular” — the 
actor could be playing resolutely against 
type. Not to mention inhabiting what 
might be his darkest role yet: in the 
book, Ben is a man with a gravely ill 
daughter and a wife forced into 
prostitution, allowing himself to 
be hunted by trained 
killers on live TV. 


King’s book is set in 2025, 
where America has become an 
authoritarian dystopia rife with 

economic imbalance. Depending on the 
outcome of the looming US election, 
this scenario may feel more like 
a documentary than far-fetched sci-fi, 
so Wright may have to nudge his story 
a few decades later. 


In a recent interview, Powell revealed: 
“| had a wish list of directors | wanted 
to work with when | moved to LA. 
And Edgar Wright [was] literally 
number one.” He added: “The 
world Edgar’s developed on this thing 
is outrageous... The fact | get to 
work with him is so damn cool.” 
The long-awaited dream is 
officially up and running. 

TOM ELLEN 
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nna Kendrick draws 


power from.her past 


THE HOUR 


WORDS BETH WEBB 


IT WAS UNDER the most chaotic of 
circumstances that Anna Kendrick made the leap 
into directing. The actor had been announced as 
the star of Woman Of The Hour — a’70s-set true- 
crime drama about serial killer Rodney Alcala and 
his appearance on The Dating Game — in 2021, 
and was immersing herself in playing Cheryl 
Bradshaw, the bachelorette who would match with 
him. Then, the film’s original director, Chloe 
Okuno, departed the project. With a start date 
looming, Kendrick had a visceral, nerve-shredding 
epiphany. “There was this horrible thought 
bubbling up inside of me that I kept trying to 
shove back down which was, ‘I think I want to do 
it, and I think I’m gonna pitch myself,” she tells 
Empire. “[It] was the most terrifying thing.” 

Yet Kendrick also saw a blessing in the 
pre-shoot bedlam. “I love a challenge. One 
could also argue that it was giving me a bit of an 
emotional cushion,” she explains. “If things went 
horribly wrong, I could tell myself that it was the 
circumstances and not me.” They didn’t. Kendrick 
came aboard as director, and for a story that 
struck an especially personal chord with her. 

The last few years have seen a shift in the 
Kendrick that we see on screen. In 2022 she 
starred in Alice, Darling, a psychological thriller 
about an emotionally abusive relationship. 
Kendrick herself was coming out of an 
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WOMAN OF 


emotionally abusive relationship when she 
received the screenplay, and channelled her own 
experience into Alice’s. For Woman Of The Hour, 
which depicts Alcala (Daniel Zovatto) deceiving, 
assaulting and murdering multiple women, she 
carried her past ordeal into her filmmaking. 

“T don’t think it’s a coincidence that the two 
scripts that I responded to in the aftermath of that 
were Alice, Darling and this,” Kendrick reflects. 

“[ With] this movie, I think the screenplay 
naturally explored that conundrum of, ‘How do 
you know you've chosen a safe person?’ And that 
was something that I really focused on. I ended 
up centring [those] scenes around that feeling.” 
She draws on a moment when one of Alcala’s 
victims, Charlie (Kathryn Gallagher), clocks that 
the man who has helped her to move into her 
new apartment is a potential threat. Kendrick 
chose the take where Gallagher gave the most 
subtle reaction. “It’s this balancing act of trying 
to figure out if there’s something dangerous 
about this person that you had assumed was 
trustworthy, and trying to find that out in a way 
that doesn’t let them know that you're onto 
them,” she explains. “It’s this horrible paradox.” 

It’s been, to say the least, a tough journey for 
Kendrick, but an empowering one as well. She 
recalls a day in the editing suite after shooting 
had wrapped. “There was a sense for me of like, 
‘Okay, phew, I tricked everybody on the crew, and 
nobody found out that I don’t know what I’m 


‘J 


Top to bottom: Cheryl Bradshaw (Anna Kendrick) with her 
date, serial killer Rodney Alcala (Daniel Zovatto); Bradshaw 
and Alcala get introduced by the host of The Dating Game; 
Director Kendrick behind the camera. 


doing,” she laughs. Then, while she was going 
through takes with her editor, she watched 
herself running in front of the camera, adjusting 
some of the set and giving an actor a note. “I was 
like, ‘Oh, I think she really knows what she’s 
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doing. I don’t think she was faking it.” It may 
have been the most chaotic circumstances that 
led Kendrick to direct her first movie. But she 
wouldn’t have had it any other way. 


Disney, Getty Images, Warner Bros., © Bob Ross, Getty Images 
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IMAGINE A FRESH TAKE 


ONE TO ONE: JOHN & YOKO 


WHAT CAN YOU say about the world’s 
biggest band that hasn’t already been 
said? “That’s obviously the number- 
one challenge making a film about 

the Beatles,” admits director Kevin 
Macdonald. The filmmaker eventually 
found his focus: a brief period in 1972 
when John Lennon and Yoko Ono 
lived together in a tiny, two-room 
apartment in New York’s Greenwich 
Village. He uncovers some morsels 
that might surprise even the most 
seasoned Beatles fan. 


The film builds up to One To One, a 
benefit concert for disabled children, 
and the only full-length gig Lennon 
performed outside of his time with 
The Beatles. “Basically, after the 
rooftop concert you see in Peter 
Jackson’s Get Back, this is the only 
concert that he gave,” explains 
Macdonald. “And you sort of wonder 
— why? Because he’s so fucking good.” 
The concert is obscure, having only 
earned a VHS release in the ’80s, with 
various bootleg online versions 
floating around. “When I first 
heard the concert,” Macdonald 
admits, “I have to say, my heart 
sank, because it was so badly 
recorded.” Thankfully, the 
filmmaker and his team 


Yoko Ono has been vilified by Beatles 
fans. Macdonald hopes this film will be 
something of a corrective. “I wanted to 
give amore Yoko-centric perception,” 
he says. The film includes her 
emotional search for her daughter from 
a previous marriage, Kyoko Chan Cox, 
who disappeared from Ono’s life when 
Kyoko was eight. “I’d never heard that 
story,” says Macdonald. “In the film, 
she sings a song about contemplating 
suicide, and how much she misses her 
daughter. I found that really moving.” 


“T think this was the most politically 
engaged that any of the Beatles ever 
were,” says Macdonald of the period. 
With anti-war protests raging, Lennon 
and Ono were at the vanguard of the 
counterculture. “Lennon comes 
close to encouraging a kind of violent 
insurrection,” the filmmaker explains. 
“There’s amoment where he looks 
at the camera and goes, ‘Vive la 
révolution.” Soon, however, the couple 
extract themselves from the more 
violent side of the movement. 
“They have a sort of realisation: 
‘I can change the world ina small 
way — by funding this concert.” 
Eventually the pair decide, 
through music, to give 
peace achance. 


worked hard to restore the 
footage to a new glory. 


JOHN NUGENT 


ONE TO ONE: JOHN & YOKO 


DOES NOT YET HAVE A UK 
RELEASE DATE 
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HOLLY MARIE CATO 


WHILE ENJOYING THE lingering LA sun the 
evening before he began shooting Joker: Folie 

A Deux, Harry Lawtey — who describes himself 
as “a nervous presence” — had an epiphany. “You 
may never be in a position like this again,” he 
thought. So you've just got to give it a go and try 
to enjoy it.” He will be forever grateful for that 
moment, as the next day the 27-year-old arrived 
on set as tenacious Assistant District Attorney 
Harvey Dent, ready to go toe-to-toe with Joaquin 
Phoenix’s tortured clown. As if the stakes weren’t 
high enough, scheduling meant that he wasn’t 
introduced to his co-star until they were filming 
ascene together. “The first time I lay eyes on 
Joaquin, [there’s] a close-up of my face looking at 
him walking into a room in character,” Lawtey 
marvels to Empire. “There’s no acting required.” 

The actor’s Gotham debut arrives in the same 
week that Industry — the cut-throat, London-set 
investment-banking drama — launches its third 
season in the UK. In the US the latest instalment 
has already garnered high ratings and acclaim for 
its young stars, including Lawtey. Since Industry 
first aired in 2020, his working-class graduate, 
Robert, has faced addiction, problematic sexual 
relationships and violence. “By this point I’m 
slightly desensitised,” laughs the actor when 
discussing the show’s intense nature. “But then, 
you still never know what’s going to [happen] 
when you turn the pages; the scripts have 
maintained the ability to shock me.” 

Industry was Lawtey’s big break after 
graduating from Drama Centre London in 2018. 
Growing up, he was raised by his parents on 
classic homegrown cinema. “By the age of about 
seven I’d watched Kes, Brassed Off, Billy Elliot 
[and] some other Ken Loach stuff. It was 
a pretty full-on introduction to British indie 
movies,” he remembers cheerfully. 

Billy Elliot in particular struck a chord, with 
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SCENES 


OUR SPOTLIGHT 
STAR’S FAVOURITE 
STUFF 
as 
THE 
PODCAST 
ELIS JAMES AND 
JOHN ROBINS 
“There’s a fervent 
community that 
listens to the [BBC 
Radio 5 Live comedy] 
show and | feel very 
glad to be part of 
that. Especially 
going through 
lockdown, they 
were such an aid to 


so many people.” 


THE BOOK 
> | SUMBY DAVID 
EAGLEMAN 
“This was a wrap 
present from Toby 
[Jones, Lawtey’s Mr 
Burton co-star]. 
| would take any 
recommendation 


from that man.” 


THE SHOW 
MASTERS OF 
THE AIR 
“I’m watching it 
guiltily because one 
of my best friends, 
Ben Radcliffe, is in it 
and I’m shamefully 
behind the trend, 
but I’m really 


enjoying it.” 


its messages of perseverance and 
possibilities. It stuck with him as he 
began a career which has also taken 
in supporting roles, notably opposite 
Christian Bale — another actor 
familiar with Gotham’s criminal 
underbelly — in The Pale Blue Light. 
That was a formative experience 
for Lawtey, who also grew up on 
Christopher Nolan’s Dark Knight 
movies. “I was cultivating more of 

a taste for acting at that point, and 
to see Christian and Heath Ledger 
dominate those films was really 
exciting,” he explains. “I think they 
changed the landscape for what was 
possible in this genre.” 

With Joker, Lawtey was in the 
presence of two other titans, Phoenix 
and Lady Gaga as Harley Quinn. “I had 
absolutely zero expectation that this 
part could possibly go my way, so it 
just felt like a free hit in that sense,” he 
says of auditioning. That nothing-to- 
lose attitude apparently did the trick, 
as shortly after sending off his self- 
tape, he got a call from Todd Phillips, 
hiring him. Much as he admires Aaron 
Eckhart’s iteration of Dent, Lawtey 
consciously set out to make the role 
his own. “I think one of the wonderful 
things about these comic-book 
characters is they’re almost, in the 
modern cultural landscape, quite 
Shakespearean,” he explains. “In the 
sense that many actors have given 
their Hamlet, many actors have given 
their Joker as well. Each of [these 
characters] are bespoke to them.” 

Next year he takes on his first 
major leading role, playing Richard 
Burton in a biopic about his early life. 


“It’s a huge responsibility that has a cultural 


significance that is not lost on me,” he admits. 
Whatever lies ahead, given his trajectory in just 
afew years, it would be surprising if Lawtey 
didn’t find himself on another LA hilltop in the 
evening sun again soon. Here’s hoping he 
remembers to enjoy it then too. 


INDUSTRY SEASON 3 IS ON BBC ONE AND iPLAYER FROM 1 OCTOBER. 
JOKER: FOLIE A DEUX IS IN CINEMAS FROM 4 OCTOBER 
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LIVE, LAUGH, 
LFF 


SOPHIE BUTCHER, CONTRIBUTOR 

No-one does sexual tension quite like 
Luca Guadagnino, and he’s re-teaming 
with screenwriter Justin Kuritzkes for 
this adaptation of William S. Burroughs’ 
lustful novel. Described by the director 
as his most personal work, it sees Daniel 
Craig’s wayward Lee become infatuated 
with younger man Allerton (Drew 
Starkey) in 1940s Mexico City. 
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A small cat embarks on 
a journey of survival in 
breathtaking animation Flow. 


BETH WEBB, NEWS EDITOR 

This wordless Latvian animation about 
asmall cat’s fight for survival following 
a cataclysmic flood has already scooped 
a pawful of awards and been submitted 
for next year’s Oscars. Filmmaker Gints 
Zilbalodis deploys expansive, gorgeous 
vistas that envelope our hero and a crew 
of pals as they seek passage to safety. 


ALEX GODFREY, FEATURES EDITOR 

Pedro Almodovar’s first English- 
language feature is adapted from 
Sigrid Nunez’s novel What Are You 
Going Through, and stars Julianne 
Moore and Tilda Swinton. The teaser 
trailer promises a cinematic swoon: 

a painterly, impeccably composed 
piece of melodrama. None more 
Almodovar, then. It’s love at first sight. 


JOHN NUGENT, REVIEWS EDITOR 

Pablo Larrain is back on the biopic 
beat: after simmering, sumptuous 
portraits of major world figures Jackie 
Kennedy (Jackie), Princess Diana 
(Spencer) and Pablo Neruda (Neruda), 
the Chilean filmmaker now turns his 
gaze on legendary opera singer Maria 
Callas. The big draw here is Angelina 
Jolie, throwing everything into 

a huge, challenging role. Expect 

a drama of operatic proportions. 


BEN TRAVIS, DEPUTY ONLINE EDITOR 
Few upcoming films this year are as 
intriguing as Pharrell’s LEGO biopic. 
Why? Well, because it’s... a LEGO 
Pharrell biopic. It sounds bonkers, 
but Pharrell is a creative genius, and 
it has filmmaking pedigree from 
Oscar-winning documentarian 
Morgan Neville. 


THE 68TH BFI LONDON FILM FESTIVAL RUNS FROM 
9-20 OCTOBER 
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JAMES EARL JONES, THE 
IMATE PATERNAL PRESENCE 
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Michael Jacobs/Shutterstock, Alamy, Disney, Getty Images, Imago, Lucasfilm 


WHEN THE GREAT James Earl Jones passed 
away in September, at the age of 93, Mark 
Hamill tweeted two words that spoke for pretty 
much everyone: “RIP dad”. 

Of course, Hamill was referring specifically 
to Star Wars, in which Jones had given his 
indelible voice to Darth Vader, the ‘dark father’ 
of Hamill’s Luke Skywalker (although the two 
actors never shared a single scene together) 
and the most iconic screen villain of all time. 
Admittedly Vader, despite his Damascene 
conversion in Return Of The Jedi, is unlikely 
to win any Dad Of The Year awards. 

These paternal roles were part of an 
incredible career — Jones became an EGOT 
in 2011 thanks to an honorary Oscar — that 
showcased his uncanny ability to project 
warmth, wit and wisdom, all filtered through the 
prism of that sonorous voice. He also had several 
notable roles in which he didn’t play a father, 
but somehow felt like one: reclusive author 
Terence Mann in Field Of Dreams and his run as 
Admiral Greer in the Jack Ryan movies (where 
Darth Vader dispensed fatherly advice to Han 
Solo) spring to mind. To entire generations he 
remains their cinematic pop. And so it feels 
right to pay homage to the three characters that 
so many of us grew up with, imbued by Jones 
with eternal warmth. 


STAR WARS 

There are other components to Vader besides 
The Voice. Dave Prowse’s physicality. The stark 
beauty of the costume, with its flowing, black 
cape, chest console, and gleaming helmet. Ben 
Burtt’s sonic contribution, the unforgettable 
raspy breath. But it’s entirely possible that, 

had George Lucas cast literally anybody else as 
the voice of Vader, Star Wars might not have 
become a phenomenon. Could anyone else have 
imbued The Empire Strikes Back’s signature line 
(“No, Iam your father”) with such menace? 
Almost certainly not. What’s notable about 
Jones’ performances throughout the Original 
Trilogy is the nuance he imbues in Vader, almost 
incrementally. When we meet him in.A New 
Hope, he’s a zealot, barking orders and choking 
underlings. By Jedi, we can hear the hesitation 
in his voice as the good father within him does 
internal battle with the original bad dad. 


THE LION KING 

Jones, who grew up with a stutter, possessed the 
voice of all voices: a deep, rumbling instrument 
that tested audio speakers everywhere. His 
Vader voice is harsh, dissonant, forbidding. On 
the opposite end of the spectrum — the other 
side of the Force, if you will — there’s his turn(s) 
as Mufasa, the wise but doomed father of Simba 
the cub in both the 1994 animated version of 
The Lion King and, 25 years later, Jon Favreau’s 
big-budget ‘live-action’ take. We don’t envy 
Aaron Pierre the job of stepping into Jones’ 


pawprints for this year’s Barry Jenkins-directed 
prequel, Mufasa: The Lion King. 


COMING TO AMERICA 

The last part of his trilogy of movie patriarchs 
comes as King Jaffe Joffer, the well-meaning 
if somewhat detached ruler of the African 
kingdom of Zamunda, and father to Eddie 


FIRST WORD 


Murphy’s disaffected Akeem. Jones is 
hilarious in the 1988 comedy, particularly in 
the latter scenes when King Jaffe rocks up in 
New York and is palpably horrified by almost 
everything he sees. Jones showed up briefly in 
the belated 2021 sequel, Coming 2 America, 
for a moving scene in which King Jaffe passes 
away, the last time we ever saw him on screen. 
RIP dad, indeed. 
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THE ACTOR COOKS UP 
A STORM FOR OUR 
DAIRY-BASED QUIZ 


WORDS BETH WEBB 
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When were you most starstruck? 
It happens to me with sports people. Once 
Iwas in France — I’d landed from flying all 
night long and I was feeling like shit and quite 
grumpy. I was checking into a hotel and this 
guy was standing too close to me. So I turned 
around and it was Zinedine Zidane. I became 
like a kid, I couldn’t act normal. He noticed 
and just laughed. 


Whose poster did you have on your wall 
as a kid? 

I was avery pretentious, single kid. I grew up 
with my dad; my mother passed away when 
Iwas very young. I really wanted to melt with 
the grown-ups, so I had things like Pink Floyd 
all over my room. Secretly I was listening to 
other, crap music, but every wall had to say what 
sophisticated, cool and vintage taste I had. 


How much is a pint of milk? 
Goddamn. It depends where, right? Way too 
much in London. Twice what it should cost. 
That’s my answer. 


What film makes you cry? 
Today that’s very simple: every film that’s 
supposed to make you cry. I’m an easy audience 
for this. My father passed away a few years ago, 
and since then I fall for parent-and-son stories. 
It doesn’t matter how bad they are, or how 
cheesy they are, they make me cry. Recently 

I saw [Lukas Dhont’s coming-of-age drama] 


Close; oh my God, what a film. I cried like a baby. 
Non-stop; [even] before the terrible things 
happened. Just the beauty of that relationship 
and how the world would receive it. 


Can you play a musical instrument? 

I mean, I can, but I wouldn’t do it in front 

of people because I don’t think that’s fair. 
Thave a ukulele that I pretend to play, and 
I’m constantly trying to learn the same songs. 
Tlike playing the piano but I’m terrible. 

I tried playing the guitar for many years but 
it didn’t work. 


Do you have a signature dish? 

I’m avery humble cook, because I’m a better 
eater than a cooker. So I’d never say that I’m 
great, but I enjoy cooking so much. I have two 
kids, so it’s been 16 years of cooking for people 
that I care about a lot. I used to go clubbing 
alot, but then I found the kitchen and now 
most of my important stuff happens there. 
Tlove doing Mexican food. I love doing pasta 
from scratch. It’s also a beautiful project to 
make stuff that you don’t know how to cook, 
but you've eaten before. 


What was your first pet? 

I think that my very first pet was a turtle. 

I thought she’d left me and then two years 
later I found her very deep in the earth in the 
garden. It was a shock. I guess that she didn’t 
like living indoors. 
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Do you remember her name? 
No. That sounds so cold: “No! The moment she 
left me I forgot her name.” 


If you could time-travel, when and where 
would you go? 

Do you know what? I would definitely go back to 
the first two years of my life. I would go back to 
the beginning, to meet my mum. 


Do you have any scars? 

Ihave many scars. Not dramatic ones, but I have 
three that are very important because I broke 
my arm ina theatre in Mexico doing a British 
play by Mike Bartlett, who’s a great writer, and 
the play is called Cock. [It involves] a fight on 
stage with another actor and one day we made 
a mistake and I fell and broke my humerus in 
two places. I went straight to the operating 
room and I now have three screws in my right 
shoulder. It was a night that I won’t forget. 


What one thing do you do better than 
anyone else you know? 

Nothing! I would probably be a horrible human 
being if I knew I was the best at something. 

T’m glad that I don’t have to carry that on my 
shoulders. Come on, that would be the closest 
thing to madness. I’m very happy to accept that 
with most of the stuff I do, you can find it better 
somewhere else. 
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Crazy stupid love: Lee (Lady 
Gaga) and Arthur (Joaquin 


Phoenix) grow close. 
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Above: 
Suddenly she 
felt distinctly 
underdressed. 


FIRST 


Vincente Minnelli’s 
1953 musical The 
Band Wagon, 
starring Fred Astaire 
and Cyd Charisse, is 
briefly featured in 
the film — and Folie 
A Deux’s characters 
sing one of its most 
famous songs, 
‘That’s 


Entertainment’. 


FILM 


JOKER: FOLIE 
A DEUX 


IS IT JUST ME, OR IS IT GETTING 
(EVEN) CRAZIER OUT THERE? 


Kk KK 


OUT 4 OCTOBER / CERT TBC / 138 MINS 


DIRECTOR Todd Phillips 

CasT Joaquin Phoenix, Lady Gaga, Brendan 
Gleeson, Catherine Keener, Steve Coogan, 
Harry Lawtey, Zazie Beetz 


PLOT Arthur Fleck (Phoenix) is now in Gotham’s 
Arkham State Hospital, awaiting trial for murder. 
There he meets Lee (Gaga), and together they 
forge a strange — and musical — bond. 


WHOIS THE Joker? Ever since being introduced 
in the comics as Batman’s first and foremost foe 
in 1940, this question has never truly been 
answered. Joker’s backstory is forever foggy, 
multiple stories from a cackling unreliable 
narrator, the truth left to fizz in a vat of acid. Todd 
Phillips’ darkly beautiful 2019 standalone spin-off 
movie Joker offered an unexpected new backstory 
for the supervillain, heavily inspired by Alan 
Moore’s Batman: The Killing Joke and Martin 
Scorsese’s The King Of Comedy: introducing us 
to Arthur Fleck (Joaquin Phoenix), a sad clown 
abandoned by a cruel world, taking on the Joker 
mantle almost out of sheer desperation. 

So, who is Arthur Fleck now? The amusingly 
Nouvelle Vague-esque title Folie A Deux alludes 
to a burgeoning romance, but also his fragmenting 
identity crisis. Central to this new film is a 
question of self: is the Joker simply a delusional 
character living inside him, a reaction to his 
horrific abusive childhood? Or is he just a bad 
person? At one point, Arthur offers up a knock- 
knock joke, the script leaving “Arthur Fleck 
who?” to hang, rhetorically unanswered. 

In the first film, Phoenix’s Oscar-winning 
performance was a masterpiece of despair, his 
bony body prostrate with sadness, forever 
twisted in involuntary laughter. This Fleck is 
more contained. Initially medicated at Arkham, 
One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest-style, his 
disturbed mind lurks quietly. The laughter now 
mostly comes from the prison guards, led by 
Brendan Gleeson’s vindictive screw. “You got 
a joke for us, Arthur?” they ask him spitefully, 
another instrument of the state forsaking him. 

After the events of the first film, Arthur is also 
now a minor celebrity, an icon of a counter- 
cultural movement, and the subject of a TV 
movie about his life (which seems to be Phillips 
acknowledging the billion-dollar success of the 
first film, and the debate it spawned). That gets 
him the attention of Harley ‘Lee’ Quinn, played 


by Lady Gaga with tenderness, largely swerving 
the nasally “Mr J!” mannerisms made famous by 
voice actor Arleen Sorkin and Margot Robbie. 

Theirs is a gloriously twisted, darkly funny 
meet-cute. “What’s a nice guy like you doing in 
a place like this?” Lee asks. “I killed five people,” 
Arthur responds. They bond over shared trauma, 
and a Bonnie-and-Clyde us-against-the-world 
romance soon blossoms. Befitting a couple 
of broken souls, their affair is simple, their 
chemistry immediate. Slowly, surely, Lee coaxes 
out Arthur’s inner Joker — and she does it all 
through, erm, the power of song. Yes: despite the 
reticence from the filmmakers and marketing to 
label it as such, this film is, in fact, a musical. 

Comic-book fans should not come to Folie 
A Deux expecting a conventional superhero 
approach here, then — just as musical-theatre 
fans should not expect world-class standards of 
singing and dancing. It’s something scrappier 
and stranger, the brooding cello of composer 
Hildur Gudnadottir now rubbing shoulders with 
a bold and brassy big-band orchestra. The mostly 
familiar songs have one foot in the real world 
and one giant clown foot in a fantasy land, evoking 
the soundstage set-ups of golden-age Hollywood 
musicals, smoky jazz clubs, variety acts like 
Sonny and Cher, even Looney Tunes cartoons. 
There’s inevitably some irony to this — it echoes 
at times the nostalgic-trauma-homage approach 
of WandaVision — yet it all feels surprisingly 
earnest. All these two want to do, they affirm to 
each other, is “build a mountain from a hill”. 

The unorthodox, unvarnished delivery of 
the songs from Phoenix and Gaga sells so much 
that a dialogue-light script does not — Burt 
Bacharach’s ‘Close To Yow’ has rarely been 
performed as chillingly — yet where the first 
film was relentlessly oppressive and bleak, 
there is an oddly hopeful tone here. Arthur’s 
performance of ‘For Once In My Life’, in 
particular, is a curious blend of quiet menace 
and truly heartfelt passion. 

It ultimately escalates to a courtroom drama 
of farcical Foghorn Leghorn proportions, and 
while the final act does not quite build the same 
tension and dramaas the first film’s remarkable 
doomed talk-show climax, it does manage to 
draw a neat bow on this particular story. In 
a cinematic climate saturated by superheroes, 
supervillains, and even Jokers (there were at 
one point three actors simultaneously in the 
role), Phillips, Phoenix and now Gaga have 
fashioned a genuinely original narrative, even 
in its obvious magpie’s-nest borrowing. Folie 
A Deux is not the definitive Joker story — maybe 
there will never be one — but no other adaptation 
has burrowed this far under the character’s 
face-painted, mutilated skin. JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT As sweet and beguiling 

a musical romance as it’s possible to have 
between two murderous psychopaths. Its 
kooky approach won’t suit all stripes of 
comic-book fan, but it finds a strange, tragic 
hopefulness all of its own. 
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FILM 


THE OUTRUN 


SAOIRSE RONAN TAKES THE ROAD 
TO RECOVERY 


kkk 


OUT 27 SEPTEMBER / CERT 15/117 MINS 


DIRECTOR Nora Fingscheidt 

CAST Saoirse Ronan, Paapa Essiedu, Nabil 
Elouahabi, Izuka Hoyle, Lauren Lyle, Saskia 
Reeves, Stephen Dillane 


PLOT Recovering alcoholic Rona (Ronan) returns 
home to the Orkney islands from London, where 
her connection with nature aids her healing. 


IS THERE ANY young actor on a par with 
Saoirse Ronan? She seamlessly inhabits every 
role, from her breakout as precocious 13-year- 
old Briony in Atonement to her spirited take on 
Jo March in Little Women. It’s no wonder she 
bagged four Oscar nominations before turning 
30. To the surprise of nobody, she astonishes 
again in this flawed but engaging fictionalised 
adaptation of a memoir by Amy Liptrot, as 
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| 
- 
Rona, a young woman on the long, painful path 
to sobriety. 

Ina magical opening sequence, director 
Nora Fingscheidt takes us beneath the waves of 
Orkney, a cluster of islands off the coast of 
Scotland. The sea is a vivid aquamarine, with 
curious seals peeping through forests of green 
and brown weed, while Rona recounts the myth 
of the selkie, creatures that transform from 
humans to seals. We then find Rona herself, 
dancing at an East London party. The scenes 
fuse, with Rona now dancing underwater, her 
blue hair lifted by the current, bubbles around 
her nose and mouth, entwined around boyfriend 
Daynin (Paapa Essiedu). These are the motifs of 
The Outrun — a split self in need of reconciliation, 
and memories intruding on the present. 

Rona’s story is told in non-linear fragments 
and voiceover, flitting between her spiralling 
out of control in London and the early days of 
sobriety on her family’s sheep farm on Orkney. 
She blasts EDM in her headphones while 
feeding the animals, anything to block out the 
desire to drink. Her father (Stephen Dillane) has 
always experienced manic highs and depressive 
lows, and Rona has blatantly suppressed this 
childhood trauma with alcohol. 


Shot on location, the film captures the bleak 
beauty of Orkney, all iron-grey skies and jagged 


Top to bottom: Saoirse 
Ronan as Rona; Partying 
with boyfriend Daynin 


(Paapa Essiedu); Dad 
Andrew (Stephen Dillane). 


cliffs. Rona finds solace in volunteering with the 
RSPB, reconnecting with the wild and lonely 
landscape, and eventually retreats to a monastic 
cottage on an even more remote island. 
Fingscheidt and Ronan are unafraid to show the 
profound misery of addiction, with upsetting 
flashbacks showing how her alcoholism drove 
her to destroy her relationship with Daynin and 
tear herself to shreds. 

The film falters in its final third, which feels 
repetitive: do we need yet another scene of Rona 
looking out at the crashing waves accompanied 
by plodding voiceover? At almost two hours 
long, the pacing could have been tighter, with 
the story seemingly wrapping up well before 
she ensconces herself in the cottage. And yet 
Ronan is such a compelling, humane screen 
presence, it’s easy to forgive the sequences 
that should have hit the cutting-room floor. 
LAURA VENNING 


VERDICT Although sometimes baggy 
and uncontrolled, The Outrun is a sensitive, 
non-judgemental portrayal of addiction and 
mental illness, anchored by a typically 
transcendent performance from Saoirse Ronan. 
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“The name’s Cobb. 
Oswald Cobb.” Gotham’s 
avian outlaw returns. 


THE PENGUIN 


COLIN FARRELL RETURNS TO OZ 


kk KK 


OUT NOW (SKY / NOW) / EPISODES VIEWED 8 OF 8 


OSWALD COBB WAS only on screen for three 
scenes in The Batman, but he left a huge 
impression. Beneath all the layers of impressive 
make-up, Colin Farrell’s surprisingly hilarious, 
scenery-chewing performance shone through, 
emerging as one of the film’s highlights. And 
with The Penguin, Oz gets a chance to be the 
hero of his own story over an eight-episode 
canvas, no Dark Knights in sight. The extra, non- 
prosthetic layers that are added on here — to 
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both Oz, and the world of Matt 
Reeves’ Gotham — are satisfying 
proof that this more grounded 
take on the character warranted 
a full series. 

First and foremost, then, this 
is a fascinating character study into 
what makes Oswald Cobb tick. 

Showrunner Lauren LeFranc wastes no time 
in setting up what’s driving this mid-level 
gangster to reach new heights: a desire to be 
seen, loved, and respected by everyone in 

his orbit. That goes double for his troubled 
mother Francis (Deirdre O’Connell), the 
person Oz cares for most. It’s the series’ most 
unique, intriguing dynamic, and pays off 
satisfyingly in later episodes. 

Throughout, LeFranc pulls off the tricky 
balance of making the titular character feel 
sympathetic and even likeable, while never 
forgetting to remind us of his ruthlessness. 
From episode to episode, you can’t help but 
admire Oz’s cunning and chutzpah — he talks 
himself out of several situations by thinking 
quickly on his feet — as well as recoil at the 
vileness of his darkest acts. His constant 
scheming propels a well-paced and pleasingly 
unpredictable story that doesn’t wait too long 
to pull the trigger on big moments. Farrell is on 


superb form here, adding several 
subtle, vulnerable notes to the bigger 
and broader ones we've come to expect. 
Also earning our sympathies is 
Cristin Milioti’s Sofia Falcone. Fresh 
out of an extended stay at Arkham 
Asylum, she starts out wanting 
aseat at her crime-family table. But 
though born into money instead of poverty like 
Oz, she slowly reveals herself to be the other 
side of the same coin. Like Cobb, she must claw 
and scrap for every bit of the respect she 
believes she’s owed. And as Sofia’s simmering 
rage rises to the surface, so too does Milioti up 
her own game, with a performance by turns 
delicate and volatile. 
It’s this empathy for its characters — in 
particular Victor (Rhenzy Feliz, impressive), 
a young kid taken under Oz’s wing — that 
makes The Penguin so riveting. And with eight 
episodes to play with, no emotional, morally 
complicated arc feels short-changed. The 
Penguin wants to feel seen. We should oblige 
him. AMON WARMANN 


VERDICT 


CUCKOO 

kkk 

OUT NOW / CERT 15/103 MINS 

DIRECTOR Tilman Singer 

CAST Hunter Schafer, Dan Stevens, Jessica 
Henwick, Jan Bluthardt 


Former Downton heartthrob Dan Stevens is 
in full embrace of the weird and wonderful in 
2024, and offbeat horror Cuckoo continues 
that streak admirably. Here, he plays the 
seriously shifty Herr K6nig, owner of a 
Bavarian holiday resort that simply emanates 
bad vibes. Only Hunter Schafer’s Gretchen 
seems to clock how seriously off K6nig is. 
While its two lead performances are 
pitch-perfect, Cuckoo’s script lets it down 
somewhat: written and directed by German 
filmmaker Tilman Singer, it’s bursting with 
idiosyncratic characters and unusual beats, 
playing with micro time-loops and 
nightmare-logic editing. But when the time 
comes to peel back the film’s mysteries, it 
both over- and under-explains itself. BT 


THE CROW 

* 

OUT NOW / CERT 18 / 114 MINS 

DIRECTOR Rupert Sanders 

CAST Bill Skarsgard, FKA twigs, Danny 
Huston, Laura Birn 


Released in 1994, Alex Proyas’ The Crow 
became a cult hit more for the macabre 
mystique that surrounded it — its star, 
Brandon Lee, was tragically killed during 
production — than for its quality. Immensely 
stylish, but otherwise mediocre, it’s not 
surprising it was eyed for a remake. This 
new version has, disappointingly, ported 
over all the mediocrity — and added more 
of its own — but precious little style, 
bungling even the most basic storytelling. 
The mood is sullen and slow, the action 
messy, and the look drab. It’s only in the 
last 25 minutes, when Eric (Bill Skarsgard) 
goes ‘full Crow’, that director Rupert 
Sanders seems to be having any fun with 
it. A turkey in crow’s clothing. OR 
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HELLBOY: THE 
CROOKED MAN 


TIME TO GET OUT THE RED 
MARKER PEN 
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OUT 27 SEPTEMBER / CERT 15/99 MINS 


DIRECTOR Brian Taylor 
cast Jack Kesy, Adeline Rudolph, Jefferson 
White, Martin Bassindale, Effie Kolb 


PLOT In 1959, Hellboy (Kesy) and rookie BPRD 
agent Bobbie Jo Song (Rudolph) come 
face-to-face with a soul-eating revenant named 
the Crooked Man (Bassindale). 


HERE WE ARE, then: Hellboy take three. After 
Guillermo del Toro’s superb 2004-to-’08 double 
bill and Neil Marshall’s bloated 2019 attempt to 
take things into harsher action-horror territory, 
we now get the purist’s approach. Directed by 
Brian ‘Crank’ Taylor, who also co-wrote the script 
with Hellboy creator Mike Mignola (drawing 
heavily on his limited-edition series), Hellboy: 
The Crooked Man strips away the fantastical 
spectacle and brings its diabolic hero down to 
ground level, as it were, in a gritty low-fi chiller. 
Similarly to Matt Reeves’ The Batman, there’s 
thankfully no attempt to re-tell Hellboy’s origin 
story. We’re just dropped right into another day at 
the office — or rather field trip — picking up with 
Red and his obligatory attractive-female sidekick 
(Adeline Rudolph) while they’re transporting a 
magically mutated funnel-web spider from A to 
B. Shit swiftly goes south in a little train-crash/ 
monster-tussle set-piece that’s fun enough to 
forgive the evident limitations of the VFX and 
offer some hope for what follows. However, once 
the main plot kicks in, that hope quickly dissipates. 
The problem is, with the reduced scale, 
there’s also an acute lowering of stakes. Whereas 
previously we saw a guy who was created to end 
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Hellboy (Jack Kesy), 


demon slayer. Below: 
With side-kick Bobbie Jo 
Song (Adeline Rudolph). 


the world having to save that world (which 
understandably hates and fears him), here he’s 
just messing inconsequentially around with 

a local supernatural annoyance in a barely 
populated cranny of Nowheresville. 

Oddly, its residents don’t bat an eyelid when 
this burly, red-tailed devil-bloke rocks up, a 
response blithely explained away by a passing 
reference to Hellboy’s recent appearance in Life 
magazine. It removes all the tension you'd expect 
from his inherent outsider presence, a dramatic 
weakness only exacerbated by a lurch-paced flurry 
of exposition-laden scenes involving witches, 

a magic cat bone and a prosthetics-slathered 
baddie, who looks like a cross between Abraham 
Lincoln and Waldorf from The Muppets. 

Our new, conspicuously slimline Hellboy is 
Jack Kesy, probably best known as Black Tom 
Cassidy in Deadpool 2. Sadly, unlike Ron Perlman 
or David Harbour, Kesy lacks the requisite screen 
presence to shine through the heavy make-up, 
and spends most of the movie gruffly grunting 
and smoking in a strangely annoying manner. 
Meanwhile, Taylor over-relies on a narrow 
range of visual tricks (primarily smeary fish-eye 
lenses) which only add to a sense of confusion as 
we're shunted between disconnected scenes via 
the occasional, seemingly random inter-title. 

Perhaps die-hard Hellboy-heads will get 
something out of The Crooked Man, but it feels 
less like a fresh movie than a lost pilot for a’90s 
monster-of-the-week TV show that never made 
it to air. DAN JOLIN 


VERDICT Valiant though this low-budget 
attempt to reclaim Hellboy may be, it sadly 
lacks the storytelling and stylistic savvy to rise 
above its all-too-obvious budgetary limitations. 
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Hell hath no fury like 
a Galadriel (Morfydd 
Clark) duped. 


THE LORD OF THE 
RINGS: THE RINGS 
OF POWER - 
SEASON 2 


ONE DOES NOT SIMPLY WALK INTO 
A SECOND SEASON 
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OUT NOW (PRIME VIDEO) / EPISODES VIEWED 8 OF 8 
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RUMOUR HAS IT that Prime Video’s The Rings 
Of Power is the highest-budgeted TV show ever 
made — though the maths depends on including 
the vast amount paid for the rights to J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s magnum opus, The Lord Of The Rings. 
It certainly looks expensive, from its extensive 
locations to the huge sets. More importantly, 
however, the plot lives up to the packaging. 

It may be cobbled together from tag- 
ends of material in Tolkien’s appendices, but this 
packs more incident and excitement into its 
second season than some entire books. If you're 
going to throw money at a TV screen, you can 
only hope it looks and sounds as good as this. 

Admittedly, showrunners J. D. Payne and 
Patrick McKay are standing on the shoulders 
of giants. They have Tolkien’s unmatched 
worldbuilding, and the visuals owe a heavy debt to 
illustrator John Howe as well as Peter Jackson’s 
films. Even Bear McCreary’s (excellent) score riffs 
on sounds and instruments from Howard Shore’s 
work on Rings; and Shore himself wrote this show’s 
theme music. That’s all incredibly important in 
convincing us we’re back in Middle-earth, an age 
before the one we know. But let us also give credit 
where it’s due, because Payne and McKay’s 
storytelling decisions live up to that legacy and give 
us as many thrills as anything we’ve seen before. 

They open with a genuine surprise, an origin 
scene with horror elements for Charlie Vickers’ 
Sauron, taking us from the fall of his old boss 


Morgoth to his reappearance on 

the raft where Morfydd Clark’s 

Galadriel met him last season. 

After that we’re off to the races, as 
Galadriel tries to beat her buddy 

Elrond (Robert Aramayo) back to 

Linden to stop him raising the 

alarm about the new rings she’s 

forged. If the Galadriel of last 

season was single-minded in her 
conviction that Sauron lived and 

remained a threat, this one is 

mortified by her failure to spot him at once, and 
desperate to undo the consequences of that 


mistake. It will not be easy, because Sauron is 


feeling much perkier now that she’s put this great 
idea about rings in his head, and he even reckons 
he can talk the Elven smith Celebrimbor (Charles 
Edwards) into giving him a hand. 

Meanwhile, the guy we’re still supposed to 
call ‘The Stranger’ (Daniel Weyman) is seeking 
his destiny and perhaps a tall staff in the 
ominously named desert lands of Rhiin, with 
only a Harfoot, Nori (Markella Kavenagh), for 
company. There’s also serious political turmoil 
in the human kingdom of Numenor and the 
Dwarvish kingdom of Khazad-dtim, which bodes 
ill for the future. The presence of invented-for- 
the-series wild cards like Sam Hazeldine’s Orc 
leader Adar and Ismael Cruz Cordova’s soldier- 
Elf Arondir allow room for invention and 


innovation. They keep us guessing even if we’re 
pretty sure Galadriel’s going to survive all this in 
one piece — and Sauron in several pieces. 

Of course, that barely scratches the surface of 
a plot that spans a continent and its islands, but 
still finds time for personal grudges and the 
occasional love story. Some moments and 
characters verge on fan service (not just Ents 
but Entwives! A Hill-troll!) but others are used 
delicately and to great effect. Rory Kinnear’s Tom 
Bombadil makes the case for his own inclusion in 
any and all Rings adaptations from now on, and 
while Ciaran Hinds’ ‘Dark Wizard’ — he of the 
suspiciously straightened hair — could have used 
alittle more nuance, he has a mesmerising scene 
late in the season. There are also images that will 
stay with you, one at a Numenorean coronation; 
another involving Peter Mullan’s gruff Dwarf king 
Durin III. And battles, oodles of them, with Elves 
and Orcs struggling in the mud and coming up 
with inventive new things to do with arrows. 

It’s rich, heady stuff. One can nitpick a few 
elements — the Harfoots remain peripheral; 
there are moments where a CG sheen lies on the 
generally strong VFX — but these are small cavils 
next to a banquet for the eyes and ears. From the 
prettiest Elven dress to the most grotesque Uruk 
scarring, this has been hand-crafted to transport 
us to Middle-earth and carry us through its most 
horrifying, inspiring and sentimental moments. 
It might not be to everyone’s taste, but if you’re 
a Tolkien fan, it’s hard to imagine what more you 
could possibly ask for. HELEN OHARA 


VERDICT 


LEE 


KATE WINSLET FINDS A LIFE BEHIND 
THE LENS 


kk 


OUT NOW / CERT 15 / 117 MINS 


LEE BEGINS WITH the sound of a heart 
beating, fast. We see Kate Winslet’s Lee Miller, 
camera round her neck, finding cover among 
booms of explosions all around her. It’s clear 
what director Ellen Kuras is trying to tell us 
with this opening — that this is a woman who'll 
go to any lengths to get the shot. It’s an 
exhilarating start, even if the rest of the film 
never quite matches it. 

This biopic of the legendary war 
photographer begins in 1938. Miller is hanging 
out with friends in France, when she meets 
eventual husband Roland (Alexander Skarsgard, 
charming as ever but with a dodgy English 
accent). They head to London, but as time ticks 
on and the impact of Hitler’s rise to power 
moves closer to them, she’s compelled to get 
involved. After getting a job at Vogue, she travels 
out to the frontlines, capturing the fight from 
a unique perspective despite facing constant 
gender-based barriers to access. 

Winslet is formidable as Miller. The years 
she’s spent getting this passion project off the 
ground are evident in every expression. She’s 
a powerful presence, grumpy and confident 
and sexy and vulnerable all at once — but as 
a character, ultimately feels as enigmatic as 
it seems the real-life woman was. We see her 
highs and her lows, but never quite get properly 
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Here: Kate Winslet in the 


frame as Lee Miller. 
Below: With Andy 


Samberg as colleague 


David E. Scherman. 


under her skin. 

She bounces off Andrea Riseborough’s 
prim but warm Vogue editor Audrey Withers 
brilliantly. The gem of the supporting cast, 
however, is Andy Samberg as fellow 
photographer David E. Scherman. Stripping 
back his comedic genius and showing off his 
dramatic chops, Samberg wonderfully portrays 
David as aman who will support Lee in all she 
does, who is maybe even a little bit in love with 
her, and who, as a Jewish man, is struggling to 
comprehend the trauma this war is inflicting on 
his people. The film’s most emotional scene sees 
David and Lee photograph a pile of bodies, their 
horror and deep sadness emanating through 
the screen as they take one single frame — and 
the recreation of them shooting Miller in 
Hitler’s bathtub, muddy boots on the bathmat, 
is spine-tingling. 

Lee’s biggest flaw is its commitment to 
sticking to stale structures — the telling of her 
life story is framed through the well-trodden 
trope of an interview decades in the future. 
Though the focus on photography that dealt 
with war’s impact on women is obviously 
important, the way it’s dramatised here can 
feel clichéd and crow-barred in. But while it 
may be hampered by convention, this is still 
a story that demands to be told, and such 
a strong cast means you can’t help but be 
invested. SOPHIE BUTCHER 


VERDICT 
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WOLFS 


INSIDE YOU THERE ARE TWO 
A-LISTERS 
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OUT 27 SEPTEMBER (APPLE TV+) / CERT TBC / 108 MINS 


AT FIRST GLANCE, Wolfs, the first non- 
Spider-Man film from director Jon Watts since 
2015’s Cop Car, seems to be something of a Pulp 
Fiction/Quentin Tarantino riff. There’s that 
deliberately grammatically inaccurate title, 
which nods to Harvey Keitel’s character from 
that film, a well-dressed man who ‘solves 
problems’ when a dead body unhelpfully shows 
up. There’s a MacGuffin in a bag. There’s a junkie 
who gets a shot of adrenaline. There’s even a POV 
shot from a car boot. 

In fact, the director Watts is aping here is 
Shane Black. To its snowy, Christmas-set core, 
Wolfs is a Shane Black movie that Shane Black 
never got round to making. It doesn’t quite share 
his talent for witty dialogue or outlandish action, 
but it has the Black sensibility down, telling 
astory about — as one character puts it — “an 
absolutely fucking clusterfuck of a mess”. And it 
has, joyfully leading from the front, two guys who 
are too old for this shit. 

George Clooney and Brad Pitt — last seen 
sharing a movie screen 16 years ago in Burn After 
Reading — both play fixers, two sides of the same 
handsome, leather-jacketed, salt-and-pepper- 
haired coin. Their services are both engaged 
by a panicky District Attorney (Amy Ryan, 
underused) after a man appears to die suddenly 
in her hotel suite. She calls one to make the 
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<= Silver fox BOGOF: Brad 
Pitt and George Clooney. 
Below: It was an 

esoteric interpretative 
dance routine. 


problem go away, but another seems to be hired 
by the hotel for the same gig. What initially 
appears to be a simple body-disposal job soon 
escalates into a much bigger criminal conspiracy 
involving an Albanian crime family. 

The wider plot doesn’t especially matter, Watts 
emphasising this strategy by masking exposition 
with cross-talking dialogue. The point is clear: 
we are here to luxuriate in the glow of two A-list 
movie stars, together again, buddying up over one 
long New York night-gone-wrong. For the most 
part, it’s a gambit that works, the stars’ chemistry 
never in doubt, even if they’re less ‘Ocean’s 2’ 
than Grumpy Old Men (both embrace self- 
deprecating gags about their advancing years). 

You wish the film around them had as 
much razzle-dazzle, though. New York at night 
has an obvious cinematic pedigree, but Watts’ 
camera finds none of the neon seediness of After 
Hours or the grimy grit of The Warriors. It lacks 
acertain panache. (At least it really was shot in 
Manhattan, unlike the largely Atlanta-filmed 
Spider-Man movies.) 

The script could have used some tightening 
too, with some gags that are almost funny, 
dialogue one punch-up away from a laugh. 

Still, with fun set-pieces — best among them 

a diversion to a delightfully sleazy motel, and 

a ludicrous ultra-slow-motion car crash — and 
the guaranteed dynamite of its one-two-punch 
pairing, it somehow manages to be almost 
pathologically watchable. JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT 
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OUT 11 OCTOBER / CERT PG / 104 MINS 
DIRECTOR Josh Cooley 

cast Chris Hemsworth, Brian Tyree Henry, 
Scarlett Johansson 


Here is something of a reworked origin story 
for the robots in disguise. Set entirely on 

the Transformers home planet of Cybertron, 
there’s not a human in sight throughout Josh 
Cooley’s CG-animated film. Even without 
earthlings, there are some fun ideas driving 
this — in particular, a revolution for working- 
class robots. But while the story rails against 
the glossy-surfaced lie of capitalism, the film’s 
own surface leaves a lot to be desired. At 

a moment when animated films are boldly 
experimenting, the mix of natural lighting and 
realistic textures here proves something of 
a letdown. More often than not it just feels 
uncanny, not helped by overly busy action 
sequences. Still, it’s a valiant effort to make 
something new out of Transformers lore. KC 


kKkkk 
OUT NOW / CERT 15/110 MINS 
DIRECTOR James Watkins 

CAST James McAvoy, Mackenzie Davis, 
Aisling Franciosi, Scoot McNairy 


American couple Ben (Scoot McNairy) and 
Louise (Mackenzie Davis) accept an 
invitation to spend a weekend in the West 
Country with over-friendly Brits Paddy 
(James McAvoy) and Ciara (Aisling Franciosi). 
But the hosts have a sinister agenda. For 

a while, James Watkins’ remake of Christian 
Tafdrup’s frog-boiling psycho picture of the 
same name hews close to the original. 
Then, the stories diverge and become 
different, if complementary, experiences. 
McAvoy, with a Mummerset burr and an 
imposing physique, is a charismatic, 
intimidating presence, and the climax is 

a Straw Dogs-ish farmhouse battle, which 
pays off multiple Chekhov establish-deadly- 
weapons-for-use-later moments. KN 


FILM 


THE APPRENTICE 


VERY FINE PEOPLE ON BOTH SIDES 
(OF THE CAMERA) 


kk KK 


OUT 18 OCTOBER / CERT TBC / 120 MINS 


DIRECTOR Ali Abbasi 
CAST Sebastian Stan, Jeremy Strong, Maria 
Bakalova, Martin Donovan, Ben Sullivan 


PLOT A young Donald Trump (Stan) is mentored 
by ruthless lawyer Roy Cohn (Strong) in order to 
achieve his dream of absolute power. 


WHAT MOREITS there to know about Donald 
Trump, one of the most publicised men of 
the last century? In Ali Abbasi’s biopic, so 
intentionally grubby you may well feel in need of 
a shower afterwards, the answer is perhaps: not 
alot. But if this film is hardly revelatory, it finds 
an absorbing narrative in the opposing fortunes 
of Trump and his mentor, Roy Cohn, anchored 
by two of the best performances of the year. 

In the opening scenes, in seedy, shabby 


1970s Manhattan, Trump (Sebastian Stan) 
encounters Cohn (Jeremy Strong) ata 
restaurant frequented by the pea-cocking elite 
(Cohn) and those who crave their favour 
(Trump). Cohn is a pitiless lawyer, notorious for 
a total lack of morals and skill for amassing dirty 
secrets. Trump is a glorified rent-collector for 
his father’s low-grade property empire, with 
ambitions to bring back New York’s lost glamour 
by building gaudy hotels. 

Trump hires Cohn to defend him and his 
father in a legal case they’ve seemingly no 
chance of winning. After securing victory, with 
alittle light blackmail, Cohn declines payment, 
instead suggesting he and Trump look out for 
each other’s interests. Such arrangements with 
the easily compromised have made Cohn one 
of the most powerful people in New York. His 
mistake in this dark bargain is assuming Trump 
is the Faust of the situation. Over the years, he’ll 
learn it is he who got played. 

It’s this that lifts The Apprentice above 
opportunistic biopic. It’s grimly enthralling 
watching Trump overtake his mentor, a man of 
seemingly unbeatable avarice. Trump’s skill is in 
seeing where the world is going and changing to 
exploit it. Cohn’s weakness is in thinking he can 
control it. Stan is superb as Trump, building 
layers of oddness as Trump disappears into the 
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The moral low ground: 
Donald Trump (Sebastian 
Stan) and lawyer Roy 
Cohn (Jeremy Strong). 


character he’s constructed for the public. Strong 
is unnerving as Cohn, a man who looks like he’s 
had the soul sucked from him. His face is 
inexpressive, but the ceaseless thoughts are 
visible behind the eyes, both as he plots against 
the world and as it dawns on him that his will 
not be a glorious end. 

For the film’s first half, Trump’s career 
ascent/moral descent is confidently paced, 
almost like a thriller. It’s a shame that in its 
latter stages Abbasi gives in to the temptation to 
make cheap, apparently headline-baiting jabs. 
Mocking Trump’s weight and hair insecurity 
may be fun, but it’s a lot of screentime for not 
a great deal of insight. And a highly publicised 
marital-rape scene sits jarringly in an otherwise 
broad-strokes look at his first marriage to Ivana 
(a great Maria Bakalova). Whether based in fact 
or not — Trump, unsurprisingly, has threatened 
legal action — the inclusion of something so 
shocking feels out of kilter with the tone 
established. This may be a film about a guy 
who'll do anything for attention, but The 
Apprentice is clever enough to succeed without 
doing the same. OLLY RICHARDS 


VERDICT A smart, tragic take on just 
how dark the American Dream can be, with 
award-worthy work from Stan and Strong. 
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Even Taylor Swift couldn’t 


save Cats from being 
a catastrophe. 


BOX OFFICE 
POISON 


WELCOME TO THE FLOP HOUSE 


Kk KK 


AUTHOR TIM ROBEY 


HOLLYWOOD IS A place 
where people focus almost 
pathologically on success. But 
there’s a lot to be learned from 
a film’s failure. You might 
learn, for example, not to move 
your film to a different country 
halfway through prep — or 
worse, halfway through the shoot. You might 
learn that comedy scripts need jokes, rather 
than relying entirely on Eddie Murphy being in 
the mood. Or the most important lesson of all: 
never give Colin Farrell blond highlights. These 
are just a few of the takeaways from critic Tim 
Robey’s entertaining new book on more than 
acentury of Hollywood disasters. 

These 26 box-office turkeys, from the silent 
era to 2019’s Cats, cover a wide range of failings. 
Robey’s choices are fascinating, even if some 
of your ‘favourites’ don’t make the cut. Robey 
swerves notorious ‘flops’ that in time turned a 
profit, like Cleopatra or Waterworld. And with too 
many misfires to cover comprehensively, there’s 
no point in relitigating the picked-over bones of, 
say, The Bonfire Of The Vanities or Heaven’s Gate. 

Most importantly, Robey has excluded low- 
budget, Ed Wood types that simply turned out 
badly. This is about films that had big budgets, 
big stars, big-name directors in many cases, that 
still came to a sticky end because of arrogance, 
bad decisions or a total failure to read the room. 
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DEAR ORSON WELLES 
kKaKK 


AUTHOR MARK COUSINS 


The book has enormous sympathy for those who 
were undone by circumstances outside their 
control — A Sound Of Thunder director Peter 
Hyams, for example, left to manage the film’s 
extensive VFX shots on a vanishing budget — 
while showing no mercy to those responsible. 
And while Robey has affection for some of the 
entries, he’s clear-eyed about why they failed. 

Ifa theme emerges, it is the clash between art, 
money and ego. There are stars run mad with 
power, perhaps after an Oscar win. There are 
directors both inspired and insane; some of the 
films featured are now reassessed critical darlings 
— William Friedkin’s Sorcerer, for example. There 
are producers of deeply dubious character, and 
studios so deluded by past success and failure 
that they can’t discern good from bad. 


Ghibliverse 


GHIBLIVERSE: STUDIO GHIBLI 
BEYOND THE FILMS 

KKKK 

AUTHORS JAKE CUNNINGHAM, MICHAEL LEADER 


You can argue with some of Robey’s asides 
— The Wedding Planner is decent! — but most 
interesting is his notion that the streaming era 
has killed the ‘flop’, which has disappeared 
behind an indecipherable wall of unpublished 
viewing figures. That doesn’t mean we should 
remember Cats fondly, but at least we should 
remember it, unlike today’s turkeys, hastily 
buried by an algorithm. Robey doesn’t praise the 
films here, but he makes the case that knowing 
why they flopped is important, and might show 
us the way forward. HELEN O’HARA 


VERDICT 


GODZILLA: THE OFFICIAL COOKBOOK 
kk 
AUTHOR KAYCE BAKER 
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DISCLAIMER 


ANY RESEMBLANCE TO A STANDARD 
THRILLER IS PURELY COINCIDENTAL 


Kk 


OUT 11 OCTOBER (APPLE TV+) / EPISODES VIEWED 7 OF 7 


DISCLAIMER IS ONE of those shows that wears 
its theme brazenly on its well-tailored sleeve from 
the get-go. Presenting a lifetime-achievement 
award to journalist Catherine Ravenscroft 

(Cate Blanchett), CNN’s Christiane Amanpour 
(playing herself) announces: “Beware of narrative 
and form. Their power can bring us close to the 
truth, but they can also be a weapon with a great 
power to manipulate.” Adapting Renée Knight’s 


2015 bestseller, Alfonso Cuar6én’s seven-parter, 
his first directorial outing since Roma, is 

a meta-meditation on the slippery nature of 
storytelling wrapped in a psychological thriller. 
The result is an intermittently gripping, 
beautifully made but slightly strange fusion of 
Euro-arthouse energy and ITV 9pm potboiler 
that might have been more satisfying if it stayed 
in one lane or the other. 

Atits heart, Disclaimer is amuch-needed 
cautionary tale about the dangers of internet 
self-publishing. Lauded journo Ravenscroft has 
asuccessful career bringing down institutions and 
piercing hypocrisy, and a nice life — Disclaimer is 
spectacular kitchen-island porn — but struggles 
to connect with husband Robert (Sacha Baron 
Cohen) and her distant son Nicholas (Kodi Smit- 
McPhee). Out of the blue, she receives a self- 
published book called “The Perfect Stranger’ 
which details a younger Catherine’s (Leila George) 
holiday in Italy, revealing a dark secret she has 
never told anyone. As Catherine scrambles to 
discover the identity of the author, cue shame, 
machinations, guilt, retribution and an 
incredibly detailed Kylie Minogue wank fantasy. 

The premise is a beaut, the performances are 
strong, especially those of the ever-excellent 
Kevin Kline and Lesley Manville, who play pivotal 
roles, and the technical prowess is undeniably 
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Catherine (Cate 
Blanchett) and her 
unsuspecting husband 
Robert (Sacha Baron 
Cohen). Below: Retired 
Professor Stephen 
(Kevin Kline). Bottom: 
Troubled son Nicholas 
(Kodi Smit-McPhee). 


top notch. Cinematography gods Emmanuel 
Lubezki and Bruno Delbonnel deliver a beautiful, 
muted palette (the camera only gets more virtuoso 
following a gob of spit onto a glass roof), Finneas 
O’Connell’s string-led Philip Glass-y score 

lends fragile melancholy, and sound designer 
extraordinaire Skip Lievsay does extraordinary 
work, especially with a dodgy fridge motor. 

But it’s an aesthetic that impresses rather 
than excites, giving the show, at times, an airless 
quality. Similarly, some of Cuaron’s writing 
choices — shifting timelines, revealing 
character’s inner lives through narration (mostly 
delivered by Indira Varma) — are more distancing 
than involving, diluting the thrills. When it ditches 
these devices, stretches of Disclaimer are riveting 
(the last ep ratchets up the tension), but you can’t 
escape the thought that it could have done with 
amore vibrant, visceral hand guiding it. Perhaps 
the Cuaron who directed Gravity. IAN FREER 


VERDICT 
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Stay on'target: antihero Kay 


Vess goes on a journey to 
the dark side. 


STAR WARS 
OUTLAWS 


MEET A NEW KIND OF SCRUFFY- 
LOOKING NERF HERDER 


Kk KK 


PS5, XBOX SERIES S/X 


STAR WARS GAMES often put players behind 
the lightsabers of brave Jedi on epic quests to 
save the galaxy far, far away, but you’d be hard- 
pressed to find one that follows a scoundrel 
just looking to save their own skin. Star Wars 
Outlaws remedies this, placing fans in the boots 
of Kay Vess, a Han Solo-like antihero doing 

her best to survive in the sci-fi saga’s criminal 
underworld. And much like the iconic smuggler 
she’s inspired by, the game’s scruffy around 

the edges, but makes up for its shortcomings 
with immense charm. 

An hour into the open-world action- 
adventure, we find ourselves making a daring 
getaway, exchanging blaster bolts with 
pursuing enemies as we scamper up the ramp of 
a starship. If you're a Star Wars fan with a pulse, 
this scene will immediately evoke Episode IV’s 
thrilling Death Star escape. Set between The 
Empire Strikes Back and Return Of The Jedi, 
Outlaws is packed with these fan-pleasing 
moments. But thanks to its incredible world- 
building, engaging storytelling, and colourful 
cast of characters, these sequences never play 
like cheap nostalgia-grabs, rather organic beats 
within Kay’s original tale. 

And while outrunning the Empire’s finest 
ona speeder bike might make you feel like 
you're living out the movies’ greatest hits, it’s 
Outlaws’ more nuanced leveraging of the licence 


WARHAMMER 40,000: SPACE 
MARINE 2 


Kk KK 
PC, PS5, XBOX SERIES S/X 


that truly immerses you in its rich world. 
Deeper into Kay’s quest, we enter a seedy 
cantina. As an Aqualish slides a drink over 
to an Ithorian, we overhear a pair of patrons: 
“T’ve been to Tatooine... it was hot, miserable, 
and full of Hutts,” one quips to the other. 
We could soak in this authenticity all day, but 
we're here on business. Across the cantina sits 
a Hutt underling we’ve double-crossed. We 
won't spoil whether we exit with a handful 
of credits or a bounty on our head, but suffice 
to say, Outlaws is at its best when you're 
carefully balancing your alliances between 
crime families. 

This engrossing reputation system 
barely scratches the surface of the features 
that shape your journey. Many elements, 


ASTRO BOT 
KKK KK 
PS5 


like adorable merqaal companion Nix — who 
can assist with everything from hacking to 
attacking — elevate the experience, while others, 
such as dated stealth mechanics and repetitive 
mini-games, occasionally pull you from it. 

That said, its flaws are generally overshadowed 
by an unmatched ability to fully immerse you in 
the sort of interactive swashbuckling romp 
other series’ entries have only hinted at. If 
you're more Solo stan than Skywalker stalwart, 
Outlaws is definitely the Star Wars game 

you're looking for. MATT CABRAL 


VERDICT 


BLACK MYTH: WUKONG 
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PC, PSS 
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BEETLEJUICE 
BEETLEJUICE 


IT’S SHOWTIME! AGAIN! 


kkk 


OUT NOW / CERT 12A/ 105 MINS 


MOREA CULT classic than a full-blown 
masterpiece, the original 1988 Beetlejuice is 
fondly remembered for a few key reasons: the 
extraordinary live-action cartoon-character 
performance of Michael Keaton in the title role; 
the crowning of a teenage goth queen in Winona 
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He’s the ghost with the 
most, babe: Betelgeuse 
(Michael Keaton) is 
back for that ‘difficult 


second album’. 


KILLER 
QUOTE 


[en 
ait et BELALERERT TPAPhEe “| think it 


was Dostoyevsky 


who said: 


Ryder’s Lydia; and the establishment 
— in only his second film — of the 
filmmaking force that is Timothy 
Walter Burton, a director so distinctive 
that his mere name announces a 
certain freaky style and stance. 

The ingeniously named Beetlejuice Beetlejuice 
sees the director get back to his roots. Right from 
the ghostly title sequence and Danny Elfman 
score, you know exactly where all this is going. 

As before, it’s anchored by Lydia, now a “psychic 
mediator” on a paranormal reality TV show called 
‘Ghost House’ and dating slimy TV producer Rory 
(Justin Theroux). But the black-and-white-striped 
ghoul known as Betelgeuse haunts her dreams, 
and soon she’s getting a strong sense of déja vu. 

We as the audience do feel that too to some 
extent — there is one nostalgia-chasing famous 
line-reading from Keaton, if not quite as egregious 
as the one they made him say in The Flash — 
but it’s credit to Burton that he’s trying to carve 
arelatively fresh story here. The main problem is 
its moving parts: the script spends so much time 
introducing new characters and plot-threads that 
it gets tangled in the narrative cobwebs. There’s 
teenage daughter Astrid (Jenna Ortega, inheritor 
of Ryder’s goth-queen crown). There’s Jeremy 
(Arthur Conti), the cute boy she literally 
stumbles upon in Winter River. There’s Monica 


‘Later, fucker!’” 
BETELGEUSE 
(MICHAEL 
KEATON) 


Bellucci’s Delores, Betelgeuse’s 
ex-from-hell, who enjoys a brilliant 
limb-by-limb introduction but not 
much else. There’s Willem Dafoe’s Wolf 
Jackson, an afterlife cop who hams it 
up so gloriously, you want more. All 
are fun, but feel underserved in a tight runtime. 

Luckily, the film has a secret weapon. As soon 
as the Juice is loose, it all starts to make sense. 
Michael Keaton, barely aged a day in his panda- 
eyed demonic get-up, if anything seems to have 
more energy than he did 35 years ago, bouncing 
off the purgatorial walls with hilarious gusto. 

The film is strongest when it remembers it’s 
a Tim Burton film and has licence to get weird. 
While it’s slicker and less homemade-feeling than 
the 1988 vintage, there are still flashes of B-movie 
brilliance: a stop-motion animation sequence, 
some delightful shrunken-head prosthetic 
effects, and two demented birth scenes with the 
most ghoulish prosthetic baby this side of 
American Sniper. It’s moments like this, when 
Burton lets his freak flag truly fly, that Beetlejuice 
Beetlejuice earns its stripes. JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT 
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FILM 


MEGALOPOLIS 


IS IT AN OFFER YOU CAN’T REFUSE? 


Kk 


OUT 27 SEPTEMBER / CERT TBC / 138 MINS 


DIRECTOR Francis Ford Coppola 

cast Adam Driver, Giancarlo Esposito, Nathalie 
Emmanuel, Aubrey Plaza, Shia LaBeouf, Jon 
Voight, Laurence Fishburne, Dustin Hoffman 


PLOT In an alternate future America, architects, 
artists and politicians battle for the soul of ‘New 
Rome’, a New York-esque city. 


TIME HAS ALWAYS been kind to Francis Ford 
Coppola. The legendary filmmaker is no stranger 
to epic, unwieldy, ruinously expensive films, 
underappreciated upon release before later 
achieving classic status. Will his monumental, 
decades-in-the-making, self-funded passion- 
project Megalopolis follow a similar path to The 
Godfather and Apocalypse Now — or will it be more 
like One From The Heart? Only time will tell. It is 
certainly a film that requires some time digesting. 


Coppola has compared the film to James 
Joyce’s Ulysses: like that grand experimental novel, 
it recasts ancient myths in a modern city. And 
like Ulysses, it is wildly ambitious, conceptually 
bold, frequently inscrutable, endlessly fascinating, 
and endlessly frustrating. It is a “fable” about the 
fall of empire, the parallels between modern 
America and ancient Rome, power and corruption, 
art and creativity, the violence of progress versus 
the cruelty of the status quo. It is, ultimately, 

a $120 million film about town planning. 

Adam Driver plays Cesar Catilina, an 
impetuous but brilliant architect, desperate to 
rebuild New Rome with his Unobtanium-alike 
magical new element Megalon. He finds a muse 
in Julia (Nathalie Emmanuel) but a rival in her 
father, Mayor Franklyn Cicero (Giancarlo 
Esposito). Driver is introduced with jaw-dropping 
imagery, his frame looming over a Metropolis- 
esque city-scape, defying the laws of physics and 
God. Later he descends into a vivid, Baz 
Luhrmann-esque bacchanalian hallucination. 
Other times, Coppola’s camera is more blunt: a 
statue of Lady Justice literally collapses from 
exhaustion; an Elvis impersonator sings ‘America 
The Beautiful’; there is footage of September 11th. 
Subtext becomes text here, subtlety be damned. 

Just when you think you have a handle on it, 
Coppola throws something head-scratchingly 


Clockwise from here: 
A ruminative Adam 
Driver as Cesar; Nathalie 
Emmanuel as mu 
Teresa Cicero (f 
Hunter) and the Mayor 
of New Rome (Giancarlo 


Esposito) enjoy the view. 


strange back at you. Driver regularly launches 
into actual Shakespearean soliloquies. There is a 
bizarrely creepy subplot about a “virgin pledge”. 
Shia LaBeouf plays a Donald Trump Jr avatar 
with no eyebrows. Dustin Hoffman shows up for 
five minutes, then is revealed in flashback to have 
died. Aubrey Plaza plays a character called ‘Auntie 
Wow’. Jon Voight appears to get an erection. 

But it is not short of ideas. The film groans 
under its themes, it is so full of them. Utopia and 
dystopia share the same space. And there are 
clear parallels, conscious and unconscious, with 
Coppola and his protagonist. Cesar is a polymath, 
a genius driven by an ambitious vision but also 
beset by hubris. At 85, this could be Coppola’s 
final film, a swan song on a historic career. It is 
astonishing that he seems to have more drive than 
ever. “There’s still so much to accomplish,” Cesar 
laments towards the end of the film. “But is there 
time?” Time, as always, will tell. JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT This is a film about nothing 
less than the future of America and the history 
of mankind. It is brash and bonkers and doesn’t 
always hang together, but 85-year-old Francis 
Ford Coppola has rarely been as audacious. 
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THE WILD ROBOT 
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OUT 18 OCTOBER / CERT U / 102 MINS 
DIRECTOR Chris Sanders 

CAST Lupita Nyong’o, Pedro Pascal, 
Kit Connor, Catherine O’Hara 


Chris Sanders (How To Train Your Dragon) 
directs this very funny and deeply emotional 
animation, based on the book by Peter 
Brown. It follows a robot (Lupita Nyong’o) 
that crashes on an uninhabited island. She’s 
designed to help people, but with none 
around, she overrides her programming to 
assist — whether they want it or not — the 
island’s animals, in particular an orphaned 
goose (Kit Connor), whom she raises with the 
help of a fox (Pedro Pascal). It’s essentially 
a story about a robot learning to become a 
mother, and this simple premise is beautifully 
realised through sumptuous animation and 
a light touch with character. There may be no 
people on screen, but this is deeply, tear- 
jerkingly human from beginning to end. OR 


WILL AND HARPER 

kkk 

OUT 27 SEPTEMBER (NETFLIX) / CERT 15/ 
114 MINS 

DIRECTOR Josh Greenbaum 
PARTICIPANTS Will Ferrell, Harper Steele, 
Tina Fey, Seth Meyers 


We all feel like we know Will Ferrell by now: 
a shouty, blustery funnyman who will do 
anything to get a laugh. That persona is still 
here in this sweet documentary, but it’s 
softened; the focus instead lands on his 
longtime friend and former SNL writer Harper 
Steele, who came out as trans in 2021. The 
two pals take a road trip across America to 
process it all, an inner journey taken on an 
outer one. Ferrell finds the odd moment for 
outlandish silliness but is also tender and 
generous towards his friend, who is 
navigating a sometimes painful, sometimes 
empowering new life — especially in less 
tolerant parts of the country. It’s warm, 
illuminating, timely, and gently funny. JN 
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TIMESTALKER 


A ROMCOM WHERE HISTORY 
REPEATS ITSELF 
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OUT 11 OCTOBER / CERT TBC / 89 MINS 


DIRECTOR Alice Lowe 
cast Alice Lowe, Nick Frost, Aneurin Barnard, 
Tanya Reynolds, Jacob Anderson, Kate Dickie 


PLOT Lonely, lovestruck Agnes (Lowe) pursues 
the elusive object of her infatuation across 
hundreds of years of history. 


A PASSION PROJECT in the works for eight 
years, Alice Lowe’s follow-up to Prevenge 
borrows from the likes of Terry Gilliam and 
Stanley Kubrick to tell a story about the 
obsessive pursuit of love, with a healthy side of 
schlocky gore. Lowe has long been something of 
a savant of the strange and macabre, from her 
breakout role in Garth Marenghi’s Darkplace 
onwards. But her imagination really runs wild 
here, leaping between centuries with aplomb, 
even if the jokes are disappointingly weak. 

Bedecked in everything from an enormous 
Marie Antoinette-style periwig to the sheen 
of a 1980s leotard, Lowe is the star, writer and 
director of this cheerfully bonkers film. Her 
hapless hero is Agnes, who we first meet in 
a Scottish village in 1688 as a spinster. When she 
attends the execution of a heretic (Aneurin 
Barnard), she is immediately enchanted by his 
brooding good looks. So enchanted that in that 
same moment, she also becomes convinced that 
they are destined to be together — and then 
manages to cleave her head open on an axe. 

But decapitation can’t keep a good stalker 
down. Lowe then transports us to an 18th- 
century manor, where a new incarnation of 
Agnes — now living with a brutish husband 
(Nick Frost) — becomes enamoured with 
self-interested highwayman (Barnard again). 
She has unknowingly imprisoned herself in this 
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Hair today, gone 


tomorrow: Alice Lowe as 


Agnes. Below: Aneurin 


Barnard as an ’80s new 


wave pop star. 


infinite time-loop of delusion, disappointment 
and death, chasing after the same man, with 
jaunts in the Victorian era, 1940s — and beyond 
—tocome. 

Timestalker excels in its affectionate 
homages. The first sequence in Scotland is very 
Witchfinder General with its village-square 
torture, and the blood that pours from Agnes’ 
head-wound is so vivid, it looks like it’s been 
saved from a Hammer horror set. The 18th- 
century sequence, meanwhile, is as if Kubrick’s 
Barry Lyndon had been hijacked by Dario 
Argento: all candlelit elegance and vibrant 
coloured light. It’s certainly refreshing to see 
a filmmaker fully embrace bold colour. It’s the 
pinkest film since Barbie, peaking with Agnes’ 
extravagant heart-shaped wig. 

Although there’s fun to be had in the 
whimsy and inventiveness, the comedy 
could have used some extra oomph. A sense 
of repetition inevitably creeps in after Agnes 
experiences a flash of recognition from a past 
or future self for the umpteenth time. The 
character herself is also too thinly drawn: 
her erotomania often exists more as a device 
to string together a collection of zany 
comedy sketches rather than as an intense 
emotional experience. And yet, for these 
faults, Timestalker is a genuinely unique 
expression of colour and imagination, 
one that could only come from inside its 
creator’s head. LAURA VENNING 


VERDICT Timestalker lacks a little 
humour and insight into obsessive love to 
make it truly sing, but it’s an admirably 
ambitious fable that could be destined to 
become a cult oddity. 
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A DIFFERENT MAN 


PREPARE FOR A FILM THAT TRULY 
GOES UNDER THE SKIN 


Kk KK 


OUT 4 OCTOBER / CERT 15 / 112 MINS 


IT’S NO BIG secret that the world holds 

a narrow view on what is beautiful. It’s there 
on screens, in photos, and in the judgemental 
gaze of every passerby. Otherness is seen 

as monstrousness. In Aaron Schimberg’s 

A Different Man, the notion that beauty is 

in the eye of the beholder is excavated and 
complicated in a darkly hilarious satire about 
what it means to be attractive, inside and out. 

Edward (Sebastian Stan) is a struggling 
New York actor with neurofibromatosis, 
acondition that manifests in sizeable facial 
tumours, meaning the gigs he books amount to 
corporate training videos on treating disabled 
co-workers with respect. Then things seem to 
be turning around for him: playwright Ingrid 
(Renate Reinsve) moves in next door, and 
even seems to take an interest in him. Later, 
he’s offered the chance to take part in an 
experimental drug trial that promises to cure 
his ailment. 

One minute his face is quite literally 
peeling off — occurring in spectacular, sickly 
fashion thanks to some gross-out prosthetics — 
the next, he has the handsome visage of 
Sebastian Stan. Not a bad trade, but no amount 
of science can fix what’s within. Barely able to 
hold a conversation, Edward is still the same 
loser he always was. 


Playwright Ingrid 
(Renate Reinsve) 


gets to know 


neighbour Edward 


(Sebastian Stan). 
Below: Edward, 
Ingrid and Oswald 


(Adam Pearson). 


When Ingrid writes a play partially based 
on her relationship with Edward, Oswald 
(Adam Pearson) enters the picture as the star 
— and Edward’s daily tormentor. He, too, has 
neurofibromatosis, but he oozes confidence 
and none of the self-pity that Edwards holds 
onto. Schimberg’s deft screenplay risks tying 
itself in knots over the thorny questions of 
representation (is casting an actor with physical 
disfigurements exploitative? Is it offensive to 
portray them as victims?), but A Different Man 
doesn’t seek to provide answers. Primarily, it’s 
about the sheer breadth of humanity. A person 
with neurofibromatosis can be as charismatic 
as Oswald, or as uninteresting as Edward. 

Stan doesn’t let the make-up do all the 
heavy lifting in Edward’s transformation, 
instead cleverly shifting his voice and posture 
to illustrate his character’s growing egotism. 
But it’s Pearson (previously known for his 
appearance in Jonathan Glazer’s Under The 
Skin) who delivers a riveting, star-making turn. 
Schimberg wrote A Different Man specifically 
for the actor, after working with him on 2019 
film Chained For Life, hoping to create a 
character as vibrant as he is. Pearson excels, 
playing a man you truly believe would do yoga 
in the park, kill at karaoke and woo every 
woman in town. Perhaps the great tragedy to 
come out of this is that we’re only now learning 
that his potential was left unfulfilled for so long. 
IANA MURRAY 
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FOUR DECADES AGO, 
A LITTLE LOW-BUDGET 
THRILLER FIRED UP 
JAMES CAMERON'S 
CAREER AND WENT ON 
TO CHANGE THE COURSE 
OF ACTION FILMS 
FOREVER. AS 


HITS 40, ITS CREATOR 

TALKS ABOUT MAKING 

HIS CYBORG DREAMS 
REALITY 
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WHEN JAMES CAMERON wrote, “The future 
is not set,” he wasn’t kidding. The year was 
1982 and Cameron — then a Roger Corman- 
schooled production designer, art director, 
effects guru and general Jim of all trades — 
was in Rome, directing a few ill-fated days on 
Piranha IT before getting the boot, when a vision 
came to him in a fever dream. It was a hellish 
image, of a chrome skeleton, an unstoppable 
robot that Cameron decided was from the 
future. He called it, and the movie it inspired, 
‘The Terminator’. 

When he got back to Los Angeles, licking his 
wounds from the Piranha IT fallout, he started 
writing the screenplay for a movie in which that 
unstoppable robot travelled back in time to try 
to kill the mother of the leader of a future 
resistance. It included that line, “The future is 
not set.” Which, for Cameron, wasn’t so much 
a line, more a mission statement. “You seize the 
day,” he tells Empire now. “You don’t come to 
watch; you come to play. Those are principles 
that I apply to myself.” 

And how. These days, Cameron is arguably 
the most successful director of all time. Three of 
the biggest movies of all time (Avatar, Titanic, 
and Avatar: The Way Of Water) are his. He has 
three Oscars. Every single one of his films — 
from Aliens to The Abyss and True Lies — has 
made a lasting impact on pop culture. 

And it all began with The Terminator, the 
movie that also catapulted its star, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, to mega-fame after its debut 
in 1984. It was tight, taut, and incredibly 
intense. Seven years later, Cameron and 
Schwarzenegger (and Linda Hamilton, as 
Sarah Connor) repeated the trick with the 
pumped-up blockbuster behemoth that is 
Terminator 2: Judgment Day. After that, 
Cameron left the franchise (which then 
endured diminishing returns with a raft of 
inferior sequels) before returning to produce 
Tim Miller’s 2019 legacy sequel, Terminator: 
Dark Fate. 

These days, Cameron’s future is a little 
more set than most — the Avatar sequels have 
him booked up for the rest of the decade — but 
over the course of nearly two hours on Zoom, 
his focus is firmly fixed on the past, and The 
Terminator’s latest milestone. 


The Terminator is 40 years old. Which ain’t 
bad for a fever dream in a cheap Rome hotel. 
Acheap pensione in Rome, and you know, I was 
just a punk starting out when I directed The 
Terminator. I think I was 29 at the time, and it 
was my first directing gig. I’d gotten fired off 
Piranha IT after a few days of shooting, so I don’t 
really put that on my CV, even though other 
people love to remind me all the time. 
But Terminator was my first film, and 


it’s near and dear for that reason. But I think 
Ican look at it pretty objectively now asa 
creature of its time, both in terms of how it sits 
in the zeitgeist of that moment, and also how it 
sits in my career as a first effort. I don’t think 

of it as some Holy Grail, that’s for sure. I look 

at it now and there are parts of it that are 

pretty cringeworthy, and parts of it that are like, 
“Yeah, we did pretty well for the resources we 
had available.” 


What are the parts that make you cringe? 

Oh, just the production value, you know? I don’t 
cringe on any of the dialogue, but I have a lower 
cringe factor than, apparently, a lot of people do 
around the dialogue that I write. But fuck them. 
You know what? Let me see your three-out-of- 
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the-four-highest-grossing films — then we'll 
talk about dialogue effectiveness. 


And what are the parts that make you proud? 
I don’t know if it’s proud, because so much 

of it in retrospect, you realise, is luck and 
serendipity. I’m not talking about the intention 
stylistically, because I think I really did have 

a good sense of what I was doing there, 
surprisingly for a first time out. I guess, seeing 
that Arnold could be that guy. I’m proud of 

our ability to pivot from seeing the guy as 

a nondescript face in a crowd that wouldn’t 
stand out, to the most outstanding guy that 

you can imagine. I think a lot of filmmakers, 
especially first-time filmmakers, get very, very 
stuck in a vision, because of insecurity. I’m 
proud of the fact that we weren’t stuck enough 
to not be able to see how it could work with 
Arnold, because it wasn’t our vision. Sometimes, 
when you look back from the vantage point — 
at this point 40 years — we could have made 

a great little film from a production-value 
standpoint, and it would have been nothing if 
we hadn’t made that one decision that captured 
the imagination of people. 


Did you tailor it for Arnold once he came 

on board? 

Nothing was tailored for Arnold. We didn’t 
change a word of the script for Arnold. It’s just 
the entire tone inflected in that moment. It 
didn’t lose its seriousness, it wasn’t really played 
for humour, but there was some irony that 
emerged. When he says, “I’ll be back,” an 
audience who had never seen the film before 
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laughed. Now, why are they laughing? Because 
the film has already, up to that moment, 
promised you that there’s an irony to that line. 
“Yeah, he’s gonna come back and you're gonna 
fucking regret it.” So, to me, that’s a film that’s 
really working. Nobody was more shocked than 
myself that people laughed at that line. I think 
when I wrote it, I didn’t even think that it would 
play that well. I just thought it was a throwaway. 
So movies have a life of their own. 


One of the things that I think gets overlooked 
about The Terminator, in among the action 
and the Arnold of it all, is its emotion. You 
said earlier on that people criticise your 
dialogue. Yet if, “I came across time for you. 

I love you, Sarah, I always have,” isn’t the 
most romantic line of all time, then I don’t 
know what is. But that line could have been 
cheesy. That could have gone wrong. 

Look, all my stuff can be cheesy, and some 
people think it is. Fortunately, not the majority. 
I’m not afraid to have my films wear their heart 
on their sleeve. What I’m not good at is, and 

I don’t mean this as a criticism because I celebrate 
it, that kind of Shane Black, smart-alecky kind of 
writing which has been adopted as an entire 
aesthetic by Marvel. People love it, they love 
that smart-alecky stuff, but it’s not what you’d 
really do in that situation. Because my whole 
approach to science-fiction is, the more 
outlandish a story, the more real you have to 
ground it in how people really talk, and how 
they really would respond if something like that 
was really happening to them. That’s just my 
modus operandi. Titanic is a wildly romantic 
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YO SEARS OF THE TERMINATOR 


story, but I still played it as real as I could from 
the perspective of the characters. [In The 
Terminator] Michael Biehn captured the perfect 
quintessence of the guy [Kyle Reese]. He’s deeply 
scarred. He’s verbal in a way that he conveys the 
darkness of the future and the life that he led, 
and all of that leads up to that line. When he 
tells her that he loves her, it’s so abject. There’s 
no arrogance. There’s no toxic masculinity 

in it whatsoever. It’s just raw, it’s real, and it 
grabs you. It’s a tribute to me, casting him. It’s 

a tribute to him, pulling it off and doing it. And 
it’s a tribute to the editor who cut the scene 
together. However much time he left after the 
line is said, because there’s almost a defeat in the 
way he says it, there’s a resignation. And so Linda’s 
reaction is part of that. It makes the line play. 


Kyle and Sarah only have a few hours 
together. That’s Jack and Rose in Titanic 

as well. 

All my movies are love stories. Just different 
types of love stories. You know, parental love is 
as powerful, if not more powerful, than romantic 
love. I’ve got a couple movies that deal with 
that. I’ve got parental love, even though it’s 

a surrogate parental love, in Aliens. I wasn’t 

a parent when I wrote that. I didn’t even get 
along with my parents that well when I wrote 
that, but I was writing about something that 

I wanted, or that I could imagine. It’s all about 
imagination. But imagination also has to be an 
emotional imagination. You have to imagine 
yourself in moments, in relationships that you 
haven’t been in. I hadn’t been a parent at that 
point, but I could imagine that that might be 
the most powerful and profound form of love 
that there is. And when it came true in my life 

I realised that was, in fact, the case. Somehow 
Thad already anticipated what I was going to feel 
like years and years later. I never thought I was 
going to be a breeder. I never thought I was going 
to be a father. It just wasn’t even on my landscape. 
It wasn’t until I rafted up with Linda [Hamilton, 
Cameron’s former wife] and she was obsessed. 
“Okay, we’re having a baby!” I’m like, “Really? 
Okaaaaay. Your project!” Then I realised that’s 
what fatherhood is all about, and that informed 
my writing after that. The Avatar films, the new 
ones, two, three, four, five, very much wouldn’t 
be what they are without my experience, not 
only as a parent of babies and toddlers, but of 


Facing page, clockwise from main: Sarah and Kyle, the 
central love story; Desperate times; The Terminator 
terminated (or...?); Artwork by Cameron; Curtains for Kyle. 
Above, top to bottom: The relentless cyborg revealed; 


Working on the model; Arnie smokes alongside his double. 


teenagers, reconciling yourself to these 
independent lives that you’ve somehow brought 
into being, but have no control over. 


Over the years, has your opinion of your 
Terminator films changed with each passing 
anniversary? 

Tlook at each of those films as a slice of the 


cultural media zeitgeist of its time. The 
Terminator wasn’t the first action film of the 
’80s. It was one of a group of action films, most 
of which came later. Army of one, giant body 
count, it was part of a zeitgeist. Terminator 2, 
there was a shifting consciousness. It was also 
just a better-made film. Physically better made, 
better realised. I look at them as moments in a 
career for me as a storyteller, that have specific 
meaning to me as well. Could I, with where 
Iam nowas a person, after all these school 
shootings, write The Terminator right now and 
get excited about it and want to go make it? No. 
I’m a different person, and that’s fine too. That’s 
the way it should be. We should evolve as artists. 
We should evolve as a society. >) 
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AS DIRECTOR OF 


COULD JOHN BRUNO BRING TERMINATORS TO LIFE? 
nO PROBLEMO 


27 APRIL 1996 is a date in Terminator lore 
almost as significant as 29 August 1997. It 
was the day that 72 3-D: Battle Across Time 
opened at Universal Studios in Florida. 
A lavish, big-budget, multimedia attraction, 
front and centre was a 12-minute short film 
that starred Arnold Schwarzenegger, Linda 
Hamilton, Eddie Furlong and Robert Patrick, 
but also marked the last time James 
Cameron directed anything Terminator- 
related, in tandem with his visual-effects- 
wizard pals, Stan Winston and John Bruno. 
“It was such an insane concept,” Bruno 
tells Empire. “A character would come out of 
the screen that you’re watching, come onto 


the stage, shoot a T-1000 that had come onto 


the stage, and then drive back into the movie. 
How do we visualise this thing?” That was 
Bruno’s early task. Until Cameron offered him 
the promotion of a lifetime. “He said, ‘I’m 
working on Titanic, I’ve got to finish the 
screenplay, you did Terminator 2 with me... 
I’m thinking maybe you should co-direct.”” 
And so that’s how Bruno found himself 
helming complicated chase sequences 

(“We used every bit of pyro available in 
Hollywood”) with the original cast. “Arnold 
came up to me and gave me a box of Cohiba 
cigars,” says Bruno, and said, ‘You’re the 
director now.’” 

At its height, Battle Across Time played 
at several Universal Studios sites around the 
world before closing in 2020, although you 
can find it on YouTube. “It ran its course, 
| guess,” says Bruno. “But I’m happy that it’s 
online.” Watching it like that won’t entirely 
give you a sense of what it was like to 
experience it (something this writer did in 
Osaka, entirely in Japanese), but you'll be 
able to see what Bruno, Cameron and 


Winston pulled off. 

As ever with Cameron, it was 
groundbreaking, the 900 seats in the 
auditorium bucking and shaking and 
dropping as Arnold and co. battled the 
T-1000000, a giant, CG spider-like creation. 
Bruno recalls one rehearsal in particular. 
“Sitting in the front was Paul Hogan,” says 
Bruno. “We watched the film and when it was 
over he said, ‘I’m here to promote Flipper and 
it’s gotta open against this fuckin’ thing!’” 
That’s not a film. That’s a film. CHRIS HEWITT 
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HIRED TO WRITE 


JOSH FRIEDMAN NEVER REALISED HOW MUCH OF 
HIMSELF HE'D POUR INTO IT 


JUST FIVE DAYS after Josh Friedman sold 
his pitch to write The Sarah Connor 
Chronicles, life happened. Suddenly, he 
didn’t feel like writing it at all. “Il was 36, and 
| got diagnosed with kidney cancer,” he 
recalls. In recovery, meeting a therapist who 
specialised in cancer patients, the TV work 
now felt insignificant. “I was like, ‘| don’t 
know that | can go and write this scary robot 
show. After going through what I’ve just gone 
through, | don’t know if it’s what | can do 
right now in my life.’” His therapist told him 
that he should at least try. After all, there is 
no fate but what we make for ourselves. 

It was 2006. Friedman (who had 
co-written Steven Spielberg’s War Of The 
Worlds) had been approached by the 
Terminator rights-holders, who’d wanted to 
do something for TV, set in the immediate 
aftermath of Terminator 2 (ignoring T3 
wholesale). “This is how we pitched it: Every 
parent thinks their child is the Messiah,” says 
Friedman of grounding Sarah’s mission to 
keep her son John safe. 

It was personal: Friedman had an 
18-month-old child when he pitched his take. 
The cancer, though, brought it even closer to 
home. Heeding his therapist’s advice, he 
began writing the show. “The first sentence 
| typed was, ‘I will die. | will die and so will 
you.’ And | realised, ‘Oh, the Terminator is 
just inevitable. The Terminators don’t stop, 
they don’t sleep. They want to kill you. They 
are death.’” Soon, Friedman gave Sarah 
(Lena Headey) her own cancer storyline. 

Friedman threw his all into the show, 
most significantly introducing Cameron 
(Summer Glau), a Terminator/protector/ 
love-interest for John (Thomas Dekker), 

which provocatively muddied the 
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waters of human/cyborg relations. After 
viewing figures plummeted during Season 2, 
cancellation loomed, and Friedman had to 
prematurely and abruptly wrap it up, sending 
Sarah and John into the future, where 

John meets the real human Cameron was 
modelled on. “It was about, ‘Be careful what 
you wish for,’” Friedman explains. “And 

| was sad that we were cancelled, | wanted 
to do more. But | felt satisfied, personally,” 
he says. Then again, it had always been 
personal. ALEX GODFREY 
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That’s already present in Terminator 2, 
though, with the kinder, gentler Arnold, and 
the idea that people would become 
emotionally connected to a Terminator. 
Arnold hated the idea. I had the script, still 
warm from the printer, in my briefcase, 

made it to the plane where [studio] Carolco was 
flying a whole bunch of actors and directors to 
Cannes. Arnold reads it on the plane, and we 
have breakfast in Cannes the next morning. He 
had that look. “Look, Jim, I read it, it’s very 


YO SEARS OF THE TERMINATOR 
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“ARNOLD AND 

| REALLY GOT 
ALONG WELL, SUT 

ON Te HE HAD 
THESE MOMENTS 
oF CRISIS WHERE 
PO HAVE TO TALK 

HIM DOWN OFF 

A LGDGeE.” 


well-written, but I don’t kill anybody.” I’m like, 
“T know, that’s what’s so great about it! We take 
this guy who’s this monster and we make him 
a hero!” He was aghast. He says, “Alright, but on 
[page 40] John tells me I can’t kill anybody. I can 
machine-gun people before that!” I said, “Okay, 
you got me on a legal loophole. But youre going 
to be the hero. It’s only coincidence that you 
haven’t killed anybody up until then. You get 
reprogrammed by John verbally, and then you're 
good. But are you really good, or are you just 
acting out good?” He said, “Well, am I really 
good?” I said, “That’s what we’re going to find 
out together.” He was like, “You asshole!” He 
and I really got along well, but he did have these 
moments of crisis where I'd have to kind of talk 
him down off the ledge. And it worked out. 


Main: Robert 
Patrick as the 
T-1000 in 
Terminator 2: 
Judgment Day 
(1991). Below left: 
Patrick sporting 
the grid that 
allowed the 
VFX-ers to turn him 
into the cyborg. 
Right, top to 
bottom: Cameron 
and Hamilton on 
set of T2; The 
Terminator, 

Sarah and John 
(Edward Furlong) 
— now allies; 
Schwarzenegger, 
Furlong and 
Cameron on 
location for the 


second film. 


Did he not recognise the potential power of, 
“I know now why you cry, but it is something 
that I can never do”? 

It grew on him. I don’t want to say that he did it 
unwillingly. As we got into the process of making 
the film, he started to embrace it and figure out, 
creatively, what he needed to be all the way 
along. And at the end, there’s actually real heart. 


Terminator 2 is also hugely about being 

a parent. 

Exactly. And a child. In fact, I wasn’t a parent 
when I wrote that either. 


So what prompted that? 

Pretty simple. She [Sarah Connor] was pregnant 
at the end of the last movie. I don’t know how to 
write my way out of that corner. So it became 
akid and his Terminator. The only question in 
my mind was, “Who’s the bad guy?” What concept 
is worthy? My first idea was two Arnolds. The 
Battle Of The Equals. Then I thought back — my 
very first idea for The Terminator was that it was 
in two parts, not two movies, but a story where 
they [Skynet] sent their robot, and when they 
sensed that they had failed, they sent the one 
that they were afraid of, that they didn’t want to 
use, because it was so effective and so rapacious 
that it could really fuck up timelines. They 

sent the really scary motherfucker and the 
really scary motherfucker was the T-1000. And 


Icouldn’t figure out how to do the T-1000. But 
that was in 1982. 


You eventually figured it out. But two things 
about the T-1000. I heard that you were 
thinking about Michael Biehn for the T-1000 
initially. Is there any truth in that? 

Zero. The only notion that I entertained seriously, 
up to and including doing a screen test, which 
Tactually found recently — it actually exists — 
was Billy Idol. I was fascinated by Billy Idol’s 
physical look. I remembered the lesson of 
Arnold, and the lesson of Arnold is, “What’s that 
face telling you?” He had a kind of sneering, 
sinister quality. It was a bit stylised, but in the 
right context, with the right direction and the 
right lighting, this could be interesting. Because 
the T-1000 didn’t have a lot of dialogue. So I tested 
with Billy and, actually, the test is pretty good. 
He had a little bit of a mannerism that he had 
perfected as part of his stage persona, that was 

a bit of a lip-sneer thing, that was inappropriate 
for the character. Maybe you'd resurrect it once 
towards the end, when he kind of becomes 

his own persona, where he’s not trying to be 
somebody else. I can’t say definitively that it 
wouldn’t have worked, but it was taken out of my 
hands. It also wasn’t like, “Yeah, solid, we’re doing 
this.” I was still looking at other possibilities. 
Thadn’t met Robert [Patrick] yet, but then Billy 
gotina motorcycle crash andscreweduphis »> 


leg, and he wouldn’t be able to walk without 
a limp. That didn’t work. So then I met Robert 
and once I met Robert, I really focused on him. 


The second thing about the T-1000 is that the 
idea for itis so brilliant and so pure that the 
rest of the Terminator franchise has been 
trying desperately to top an idea that is really 
difficult to top. Maybe even you struggled 
yourself to outdo the T-1000 in Terminator: 
Dark Fate. 

It’s a little bit, I don’t want to say derivative, 

but to me it’s obviously iterative, in the same 
way that John’s now ten years old and Sarah’s 
his mom and she’s crazy. Those are obvious 
iterative ideas that are still solid narrative, 
right? To me, the obvious iterative idea is that 
you've got an endoskeleton that’s very advanced, 
and you've got the capability of the fluid, 
chameleonic, transformative power added to 
that. So to me, what we call the Rev-9 [Gabriel 
Luna] in Dark Fate is actually really cool. I like 
the Rev-9. I think the Rev-9 was cool as shit. 
Personally, I think that’s as good as anything 
that we did back then. Our problem was not that 
the film didn’t work. The problem was, people 
didn’t show up. I’ve owned this to Tim Miller 
many times. I said, “I torpedoed that movie before 
we ever wrote a word or shot a foot of film.” 


How come? 
It went like this. I said, “I can’t sign up for anew 
ince movie without Arnold.” And 


Tim didn’t want Arnold. Tim didn’t 
im. &— YN 
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have anything against Arnold. He just wanted 
to create his own thing, which is a directorial 
choice, right? But I said to [producer] David 
Ellison, “Look, I don’t want that phone call 
from Arnold: ‘You're doing a Terminator movie 
without me, your friend of 40 years?’ So 

either do it without me, or Arnold has to be 
approached, at least to make an offer.” And so 
that played out, and now Arnold was on board. 
So we’re sitting in the writers’ room. “Alright, 
what are we going to do, guys?” Explored many, 
many different ideas. Tim liked the idea of 
Sarah. I’m like, “Hey, I’d love to see Sarah come 
back.” I’m getting high on my own supply and 
now I’m starting to think, “Oh, we’re going to do 
alegit sequel to Terminator 2, right? Literally 


what it should have been.” We achieved our goal. 


We made a legit sequel to a movie where the 
people that were actually going to theatres at 
the time that movie came out are all either 
dead, retired, crippled, or have dementia. It was 
anon-starter. There was nothing in the movie 
for anew audience. I mean, a Terminator 
audience skews male. It skews young, 15 to 25. 
We had nothing in the movie for a young male. 
There wasn’t even an aspirational male 
character in the film. We kill off John, then it 
becomes a triumvirate of women, which I love. 
But it didn’t work. So, what’s on the poster? 


Linda at 60-something, Arnold at 70-something. 
This is not your father’s Terminator. This is your 


grandfather’s Terminator. People just didn’t 
show up. Is the movie good? I rate it as solid, 
yeah. Tim and I had our differences. Everyone 


knows that. We’re pals now. We were pals before 
— not during — and we’re pals now. We’re even 
talking about doing some more stuff together, 
just not in [the world of] Terminator. We 
basically have a 100-metre restraining order for 
anything to do with Terminator. But he loves all 
the same stuff that I do, so we actually get along 
great. So that hatchet has been well buried. But 
Ijust think we miscalculated the whole thing. 
We weren’t making a movie for where the 
audience was. You've got to meet the audience 
where they are. We just didn’t get bums in seats. 
It wasn’t the merits of the film. Because I think 
the film’s cracking. It’s ultimately not the best 
one. I still think mine are the best, but I put 

it in solid third. The other ones, to me, are 
discountable. I think they just missed it every 
time. There are glimpses here and there of 
coolness. I could tell you why each one of the 
other three sequels is flawed, but I don’t like to 
criticise other filmmakers’ work. I'll criticise my 
own work. You can see, I’m pretty merciless. 


But as the father of the Terminator franchise, 
watching those movies from afar, what did 
that feel like, from Rise Of The Machines to 
Terminator Genisys? 

Not my problem. It’s somebody else’s problem. 
It only became my problem again when I put 
my hand up and said, “Yeah, let’s do another 
Terminator movie!” and I got my ass handed to 
me on that one. First of all, I can’t come in and 
be the saviour of the franchise if I’m not listened 
to, and I wasn’t a lot of the time, and then I was, 
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but it was kind of too late. And by the way, all 
that stuff is irrelevant, because ultimately the 
decisions made at the very beginning, before 
we'd written a word of the story, were the death 
knell of that project. There’s a lesson there, and 
I think that lesson might apply to the Star Wars 
universe or the Marvel Universe. You get too 
inside it, and then you lose a new audience 
because the new audience care much less about 
that stuff than you think they do. That’s the 
danger, obviously, with Avatar as well, but 

I think we’ve proven that we have something for 
new audiences. There are certain things that are 
of the fabric of Terminator that have nothing to do 
with the Linda Hamilton of it all, or the Arnold 
of it. You’ve got powerless main characters, 
essentially, fighting for their lives, who get no 
support from existing power structures, and 
have to circumvent them but somehow 
maintain a moral compass. And then you throw 
Al into the mix. Those principles are sound 
principles for storytelling today, right? So I have 
no doubt that subsequent Terminator films will 
not only be possible, but they’ll kick ass. But 
this is the moment where you jettison all the 
specific iconography. If this is a spoiler, or 
reveal, or whatever, that’s fine. This is the 
moment when you jettison everything that is 
specific to the last 40 years of Terminator, but 
you live by those principles. 


This is your plan for the future? 
It’s more than a plan. That’s what we’re doing. 
That’s all I’ll say for right now.@ 


NOVELTY SONG * 


', MASTERMINDED IN 


LEIGH-ON-SEA. COME WITH ME IF YOU WANT TO DANCE 


“THERE WAS NO plan,” remembers 
Richard Easter. “Stupidly, | had no plan.” 
He’s remembering the mad Monday back 
in 1991 when he got a call asking him to 
perform on Top Of The Pops, in just 
two days’ time. The song: a ramshackle 
thing he’d concocted for a laugh called 
‘I'll Be Back’. 

A sidekick to radio DJ Steve Wright, 
Easter had been inspired by Total 
Recall to start doing impressions of 
Schwarzenegger on air. “Arnold failing to 
heat up a chicken and mushroom pie, so 
it needed a Total Re-Heat. Or getting the 
wrong fuse in the plug, so Total Rewire. We 
flogged that dead horse for some time.” 
The bit proved so popular with listeners that 
when it came time for the Radio 1 Roadshow, 
he decided to whip up a whole song. “I went 
to the cinema to see the Terminator 2 trailer 
and scribbled things down. | thought 
he said, ‘Asta la vista,’ when he obviously 
said ‘hasta’.” 

Then, in Leigh-on-Sea, over the 
course of two hours, Easter whipped up the 
song on a Roland W-30 keyboard. “I nicked 
the main bassline from [The KLF’s] ‘What 
Time Is Love’, and there are sirens on it which 
came from EMF,” he laughs. “The drums are 
all over the place. It’s all just all over the 
place.” Nevertheless, it caught on when it 
was played live to crowds of 30,000 people 
and on the radio, and to the shock of Easter 
it began to chart, making its way with T-800 
relentlessness to number one. It even got 
played to Linda Hamilton on British 
breakfast TV — “She said she’d let Arnie 


know” — and suddenly a bevvied-up Easter 
was on stage at Top Of The Pops, as well 

as Wright and Easter’s friend Greg (“Seven 
foot two”), who lip-synced to the song astride 
a Harley-Davidson. Later, ‘Arnee And The 
Terminaters’ partied backstage with the 
actual EMF. 

The performance lives on via YouTube, 
and Easter has nothing but fond memories. 
“It was just hilarious. | had a three-month 
holiday of being a pop star,” he says. The 
£40,000 or so that he made even covered 
the mortgage for a new house. “Yeah, 
| ended up moving two roads down, from 
a one-bedroom flat to a three-bedroom 
house. The house that Arnold built. Thank 
you very much, Arnie.” NICK DE SEMLYEN 
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THE TERMINATOR hadn’t been a success, 

I truly believe there would have been no second 
movie for Jim Cameron and me. I don’t mean 
asecond Terminator movie. I mean any movie. 
Jim had directed a film previously, and I’d 
produced one for Roger Corman, but those were 
both jobs for hire. So if The Terminator hadn’t 
worked, who knows what we'd be doing now? 

I doubt we would have had the same careers. 

Yet it was never obvious to us that it would 
become such a success. Even after we'd finished 
production on The Terminator, I remember the 
head of marketing at Orion Pictures telling me, 
“This is a down and dirty exploitation film. 
We're embarrassed to release it. We don’t want 
to screen it for critics, and it’ll be out of theatres 
by the second weekend.” 

Of course, that didn’t happen. The reason 
I’m writing this today is because the audience, 
God bless them, loved the film. They told their 
friends to go see it. Even with no marketing 
support, the box office went up by five per cent 
in the second weekend. People praised it as 
an absolutely intense rollercoaster ride from 
beginning to end. So much so, they had to see 
it more than once. I’ve heard from people 
who say they’ve seen the film over 150 times! 

I don’t think I’ve seen it that many times. It 
blew our minds. 

But there was also something else that 
everyone who saw it talked about. Something 
else that everyone loved. Something completely 
fundamental to the film’s success. The 
Terminator himself: Arnold Schwarzenegger. 

Arnold took The Terminator to a totally 
different level. He loomed over the film. 
Without him, no matter how brilliant and 
subtle an actor we might have cast, it would 
have been a very different movie: more ofa lean, 
gritty thriller, as opposed to a larger-than-life 
sci-fi. It was, after all, very much an indie film; 
we made it for $6.4 million! But I think that if 
you saw The Terminator today, you would think 
it was adapted from a comic book or a video- 
game (both of which it spawned, by the way). 

When he was cast, Arnold changed Jim’s 
entire conception and perception of what the 
role was. It’s well known that Jim originally 
envisioned Lance Henriksen as the Terminator 
—a friend of his who’d been in Piranha II, and 
also a wonderful actor. The idea was that he’d 
blend in while stalking Sarah Connor, who, let’s 
face it, was the leading role, alongside Kyle 
Reese. But of course Arnold doesn’t blend in 
quite as easily as Lance Henriksen, so Jim 
filmed Arnold to make the Terminator larger 

than life, with a lot of low-angle shots 
™ to make his presence loom. 


But it wasn’t just the way Jim shot Arnold 
that made him so impressive. I think he gave 
a flawless performance, too. He told us he 
thought of himself as a shark, swimming 
through the ocean, ignoring everything else 
except his targets. If you go back and watch 
the film, you'll see that, in every Terminator 
sequence, Arnold really has that shark-like 
intensity. The film is terrifying because the 
Terminator, as he brought it to life, really does 
feel unstoppable. When Kyle Reese [Michael 
Biehn] says, “He will not stop until you are 
dead,” everyone in the audience has the same 
reaction as Sarah Connor [Linda Hamilton]: 

a whole new level of horror. 


t the time, Arnold was very much 

arising star. He was already 

a significant name thanks to Conan 
The Barbarian, especially overseas, which was 
why he was initially so important to us — the 
primary financing that we’d received from 
Orion was from Orion Foreign. 

We were originally supposed to start 
filming in Toronto in the fall of 1983, and were 
ready to go, with permission to close down one 
of the major freeways there for the car-chase 
sequence. But then we received news that 
Arnold wouldn’t be available because he was 
contractually required to shoot Conan The 
Destroyer. There was never a discussion of 
whether we should go ahead without Arnold. 
None whatsoever. So we delayed to March the 
next year, and that’s why we ended up in Los 
Angeles, because you really don’t want to be 
filming outdoors at night on the icy roads of 
Toronto at that time of year. 

ladmit that, before I first met him, I had 
a preconception of what Arnold would be like 
based on the fact that he was a bodybuilder. 
Thonestly assumed he wouldn’t have a lot of 
intellectual capacity. However, he was not 
at all what I expected. He was very thoughtful, 
intelligent, very funny, and very serious about 
acting; he didn’t just want to play himself. 

It was clear that filming with him would be 
a great experience. 


remember him always being incredibly 

relaxed on set. A lot of actors, especially if 

they haven’t made many films, can be very 
stressed and demanding, to hide their fear or 
performance anxiety. But Arnold was very 
convivial, always on time, always prepared. 
I’ve worked with actors who can be hard to 
track down and get back to set during a 
production, but Arnold was always accessible, 
often hanging out on set even when he didn’t 
need to be there. 

Both he and Jim are consummate 
professionals: dedicated, incredibly focused and 
absolutely on the same page with respect to the 
performance, to the costumes and props, as 
well as how the Terminator was going to appear 
on film. And that made the production so 
much easier. Although Jim didn’t have a huge 
track-record as a filmmaker, Arnold very quickly 
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An icon is 

born: Arnold 
Schwarzenegger as 
the Terminator. 
Right: Tooled up 
and ready to be 
relentless. Bottom 
left: Arnie in the 


make-up chair. 


Above, top to bottom: Aboard the Terminator’s 1972 
Honda CB750 Four K2; Schwarzenegger, Gale Anne Hurd 


and James Cameron in LA celebrating the film’s release. 


came to trust him, and to trust his judgment. 

We didn’t have CGI face-replacement back 
then, so when the action happens — such as 
when he’s walking down the police-station 
hallway, guns blazing (one of my favourite 
scenes) — that was Arnold. We did have 
a stand-in for him, but he was only used for 
lighting purposes, and a stuntman did perform 
the motorcycle crash, but otherwise, it’s Arnold 
you see on screen in the action sequences. 

Arnold didn’t fraternise with the other 
actors very much because he felt he needed 
to maintain that focus, that intensity of the 
Terminator. He was there to play a killing 
machine, and you don’t make friends with 
your prey! But he did joke around with the 
crew. He has an amazing sense of humour, 
although it is very dry, and sometimes I just 
didn’t get it. He had a lot of fun joking around 
with me. I was an easy target, but it was so 
enjoyable to have the distraction from the 
stress of filmmaking. 

As far as Iremember, the only thing we 
ever disagreed about was his cigars. He loves his 
cigars. Back then there weren’t any restrictions 
about smoking on set, so often while he was 
doing a scene, he’d leave one just sitting 
there, smoldering in an ashtray. Now, honestly, 
cigar smoke makes me feel physically ill. So 
whenever I found one I'd stub it out. Then 
he’d immediately light it up again. I’m sure we 
frustrated each other, but looking back on it, 
it’s very funny. I should point out that he was 
always very respectful, even though this was 
a time when there weren’t very many women 
producers. That meant a lot to me. 


ust as The Terminator wouldn’t 

have been such an international 

blockbuster success without Arnold, 
I think the film made a huge difference to 
Arnold’s career, too. When we made it, Arnold 
was on the cusp of being a movie star. Thanks to 
the film, he became a fully-fledged movie star. 

He could have been typecast as Conan the 


. ro 


Barbarian for life, but the Terminator is the 
antithesis of Conan, and he totally embraced 
that. He wanted his delivery to be clipped, and 
to speak in a monotone, very deliberative. 
Iremember hearing these rumours that the 
number of the Terminator’s lines was reduced 
after Arnold was cast. Well, that’s not true. 
There are the same number of lines in the 
movie that were in the script before Arnold 
was even under consideration. It’s also not the 
role with the most screen time, which I think 
surprises people because his performance is 
so dominant. 

I’ve seen Arnold quite a few times since 
making the first two Terminator films. He lives 
on the extreme west side of LA in the Pacific 
Palisades, and I live in Pasadena, so it’s only 
usually around Oscar time that we see each 
other. Although there was one time I reached 
out to him, and I think what happened says a lot 
about Arnold and who he’s become in the years 
following The Terminator. 

In 1996, around the time I was making 
Dante’s Peak, one of my daughter’s teachers 
asked for my help. One of the staff at the school 
had escaped from an abusive husband in Iran, 
but had to leave her son behind. He had since 
escaped himself, and was trying to join her 
in the United States, via Austria, but he 
didn’t have a passport. He desperately needed 
a special travel document called a laissez-passer, 
otherwise he’d be sent back to Iran, and it was 
the middle of the night in Austria. The boy had 
converted to Christianity, so if he was deported, 
he was subject to the death penalty under Sharia 
law. I called Arnold and he immediately dropped 
everything, woke up the Austrian Minister of 
the Interior — who happened to be a friend of 
his from Graz, where Arnold grew up — and the 
paperwork was prepared. The boy was then able 
to emigrate to the United States and be united 
with his mother. 

That’s Arnold. He’s so much more than the 
Terminator. So much more than a movie star. 

I think it’s important to look at him in that light. @ 
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addington was an 
elight. The second, 


ga stone-cold classic. With 
anew director and new setting, 
_ how will Paddington In Peru 
om retain the essence of its ursine icon? 


The first Pp 
unexpected a 


Paddington 
films are 


a lot like 
marmalade. 


Balanced perfectly between sweet and tart, they 
give a sunny little fillip to an otherwise grey 
British day. And like marmalade, you must take 
care not to burn yourself while cooking up a 
fresh batch. First-time feature director Dougal 
Wilson felt the pressure as he embarked on 
Paddington In Peru, taking over from Paul King 
after two universally acclaimed instalments. Can 
this new guy complete a threequel for the ages? 
Or will he be getting a hard stare from, well, the 
entire nation? Here, Wilson and two of his stars 
lay out what’s changing — and what’s not... 


The Leader 


When Wilson was first invited in to chat about 
Paddington, he was flattered for an instant, 
followed immediately by, he says, “terror and 
anxiety”. The director was deeply conscious that 
the third instalment of any series is tricky — let 
alone this one. “[King’s] Paddington films are 

so smart. Slightly adult, but appealing to kids. 
There was something uniquely British and 
hand-crafted about the way he’d done it.” 

Obviously, though, he took the meeting. 
Wilson’s past as a successful director of music 
videos and ads may conjure up visions of a 
Michael Bay type, all thrust and aggression, but 
the reality is gentler: think mussed hair and an air 
of pleasantly shambolic enthusiasm. Yes, he did 
a Coldplay video, but he turned their song ‘Life 
In Technicolor IT’ into a Punch-and-Judy show 
at a village féte. And yes, he’s had huge success in 
advertising, but it’s been for the cosy feels of a 
John Lewis Christmas ad rather than bombastic 
car commercials. One meeting became many, 
and then he found himself with the job. 

“Slowly and inexorably, I became entangled 
and couldn’t escape,” is how he puts it. “It 
was too late to turn back, and my terror just 
motivated me to keep trying to work on it and 
bring what I could bring to it.” 

Near-pathological self-deprecation aside, 
Wilson found the full support of the Paddington 
team behind him — and not just because 
‘Dougal’ feels like the ideal first name for 
a Paddington filmmaker. “When I met Dougal, 
Tinstantly warmed to him the same way that 
one instantly warms to Paul,” says Hugh 
Bonneville, who returns as sturdy dad Mr 
Brown. “They’re very different beasts, but 
similar in their spirit of adventure and silliness, 
which is part of the Paddington DNA.” 

Ben Whishaw — who has now provided 
Paddington’s warm vocal tones for all three 
films — agrees. “I’m just amazed by how 
Dougal’s made it his own,” he says. “It feels 
fresh to me, but also a continuation.” 

Wilson was also given a head start when he 


boarded the film. There was a story planned 

out by King and his co-writer Simon Farnaby, 

a largely established cast, and talent like 
composer Dario Marianelli already in place. 
Wilson then developed the screenplay with 
Wallace & Gromit: Curse Of The Were-Rabbit 
and Shaun The Sheep Movie’s Mark Burton, plus 
Jon Foster and James Lamont, who not only 
write the Adventures Of Paddington TV show 
but also penned the 2022 Jubilee celebration 
sketch where the bear met the Queen. This team 
spent the pandemic era writing and rewriting 
the script, honing every joke and fine-tuning 
every emotional beat for maximum impact. 
Their first and biggest challenge, though? To 
figure out how Paddington would work in a very 
different environment than before, worlds — 

or at least continents — away from the cosy 
confines of picture-perfect London... 


The Jungle 


The last film ended with Paddington’s Aunt Lucy 
(voiced by Imelda Staunton) visiting him and the 
Brown family in London. This time, the Browns 
decide to return the favour and visit the Home For 
Retired Bears in Lima, Peru. It turns out that this 
establishment is a) run by nuns and b) entirely 
lacking in Lucy, so the family take off ona 
riverboat trip with a dashing captain to find her. 

Wilson and his team took a recce trip to Peru 
ahead of the shoot, because he wanted this film to 
be as committed to that country as the previous 
two were to London. “Although Paddington exists 
inastate of heightened reality, a slightly storybook 
version of the world, it was tremendously 
inspiring [to visit],” the director says. “Peru has 
this incredible variety of landscapes, crazy 
geology, especially the Andes and the mysterious 
Incan side. If you’ve seen [Werner Herzog’s] 
Aguirre, The Wrath Of God, we go up into similar 
landscapes. And the people are incredibly 
friendly. Obviously there are mopeds and mobile 
phones and all that, but they do still seem to 
wear traditional-looking clothes in the rural 
Andes. So I tried to show some Peruvian culture; 
a Peruvian legend underlies our whole story.” 
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After everyone else had gone home, Wilson 
went south-east alone to Puerto Maldonado and 
took “a sort of glorified canoe” up an Amazonian 
tributary to spend a few nights at a rainforest 
lodge, “in terror. Lots of terror in this film.” That 
gave him a tiny taste of how it might feel to be 
lost in the jungle. 

It quickly became clear that it would be 
prohibitively difficult to shoot in all the 
far-flung locations they wanted to use, with 
arelatively large cast and a leading character 
entirely dependent on VFX (and marmalade 
sandwiches). The Peruvian landscapes were 
therefore captured by a smaller, nimbler second 
unit, with the principal cast all back in the UK at 
Berrybushes Farm, near Watford. There, the 
production built the huge set for the Home For 
Retired Bears and created fragments of jungle, 
riverside and Incan ruins. 

Wilson doesn’t want to get all pretentious 
about it, but the different setting means that 
eagle-eyed cineastes will enjoy visual nods to 
not only Aguirre but also Fitzcarraldo as well as 
the slightly more predictable likes of The Sound 
Of Music and Black Narcissus (well, nuns), 
Harold Lloyd and Charlie Chaplin. Wilson 
also leaned into Peggy Fortnum’s charming 
original illustrations for the books, and early 
on Photoshopped Paddington into the lush, 
windswept foliage of Henri Rousseau’s painting 
Surprised! (aka Tiger In.A Tropical Storm) to 
demonstrate the tone he wanted. 

“He connects with his country, and his 
bearishness,” explains Whishaw of Paddington’s 
journey. “It’s the thing that makes him relatable, 
strangely. On the one hand, he’s learned how to be 
polite and civil and do the correct British thing. 
And on the other, he’s a bear who’s clumsy and 
leaves chaos in his wake. That’s why children like 
him, because children are in the same position.” 

The Home Office, incidentally, supplied 
a passport for ‘Paddington Brown’ (Special 
note: “bear”). Clearly having tea with the Queen 
expedites bureaucracy. But Paddington’s trip 
home won’t go entirely according to plan, 
because unexpected forces are conspiring 
against him. > 
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Dougal Wilson, John Greaves and Temple Clark; The Reverend “t SS on 


Mother (Olivia Colman) breaks into song; Wilson on location. 
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The Guest Stars 


How do you follow in the well-heeled boots of 
Nicole Kidman’s Millicent Clyde or Hugh Grant 
as Phoenix Buchanan? Well — without admitting 
who, if anyone, is strictly speaking a villain this 
time — you hire not one but two of the most 
charismatic actors around. Olivia Colman plays 
the Reverend Mother, a singing nun and boss of 
Lima’s Home For Retired Bears (it’s still not 
entirely clear what they’ve retired from, given 
that they’re still bears. “They’re retired from 
wherever they were living,” suggests Wilson, 
not entirely confidently). 

Somehow, Colman hadn’t been in either of the 
two previous films, an oversight Wilson was keen 
to correct. “Olivia, obviously, was fantastic,” says 
Wilson. “She plays this beaming-nun character 
who’s very, very keen on breaking into song. She’s 
puzzlingly cheerful, and I say puzzlingly because 
we might get the impression that she’s not telling 
us the full story, but I don’t want that to imply 
anything nefarious.” Colman read the script 
and started guitar lessons; she ended up singing 
asong that Wilson wrote, after some polishing 
up by The Divine Comedy’s Neil Hannon. 

And then there’s Antonio Banderas — who 
else are you going to call for a “swashbuckling 
riverboat captain with Spanish heritage”? 
Happily the actor immediately agreed to play 
adventurer Hunter Cabot. “He was really into 
the physical comedy, to the point that we had to 
restrain him sometimes because he wasn’t that 
bothered about having a stunt double and we 


Clockwise from 
above: Antonio 
Banderas; And 

again!; The 
Browns, led by 

Hugh Bonneville’s 

Henry, and Mrs 
Bird (Julie 

Walters) in Peru; 
Dark times; The 

Reverend Mother 


lets rip. 


can’t insure it,” remembers Wilson fondly. 

Banderas does not play just one role, however. 
Inanod to, but crucially not a recreation of, 
Phoenix Buchanan’s, er, chameleonic acting 
abilities, Banderas also embodies the ancestors 
that haunt Cabot’s dreams, including a sort of mad- 
prospector type, a conquistador and an aviatrix: 
think Amelia Earhart. “He was peculiarly into 
that,” says Wilson. “He embraced the prosthetics, 
and costumes.” Carla Tous, meanwhile, plays 
Cabot’s daughter Gina, whom Wilson calls the 
“emotional guide” for the Cabot family. 

There’s one new character who isn’t exactly 
new, and that’s Emily Mortimer’s Mary Brown: 
Mortimer is stepping into Sally Hawkins’ sensible 
shoes after Hawkins chose not to return. “We're 
not pretending it’s anything other than a straight 
swap,” says Bonneville. “There has not been 
a hideous divorce or anything. Emily just 
seemed like a perfect fit.” 

“We were lucky to get Emily,” agrees Wilson. 
“She’s radiant and warm and so clever; she’s 
awriter herself so she’s wonderful at ad-libbing. 
It’s a tough role: she’s the emotional core of the 
Browns, and the most emotionally connected 
with Paddington.” 


The Bear 


Ah, Paddington. The paramount thing, always, is 
to stay true to the bear himself. To nail the right 
balance of quirks that makes him Paddington. 
“He’s just delightful, isn’t he?” smiles 
Whishaw. “He’s not a goody-two-shoes. He’s 


gentle and kind, and he has a sense of what’s 
right, and he’s sometimes hapless and 
melancholy but optimistic, even then. There’s 
something lovely about the sense that this is the 
right way to be: kind to people, polite, respectful. 
It’s a lovely thing, that certainty.” 

Under the skin, he’s a little different this 
time. Paddington is now rendered in 4K, with 
an all-new animation rig to give him even more 
expression. But he is still the product of endless 
collaboration. After locking the script, Wilson 
filled huge stacks of hardback notebooks with 
storyboard ideas and “my infantile thumbnail 
sketches” for scenes. He then records what he 
calls “crap-omatics”: hastily assembled videos 
of scenes. “It usually involved me roping in 
runners and assistants, who I forced to march 
around on the roof of the studio, using bins to 
set the walls,” he explains of this method. 

This helped Wilson to time scenes and keep 
things in the right tone for a Paddington film: 
grounded, but not too grounded. “Sometimes it 
changes, but always with an eye on keeping the 
thing graphic and composed, and keeping the 
Paddington style. It’s presented in a storytelling 
way, as opposed to something more vérité. So 
you have to plan everything.” 

Then avery large group of people brings 
Paddington to life. Running through the whole 
process, first of all, is Whishaw’s voice work. 
“Tt’s a peculiar, lonely thing,” says the actor. He’s 
isolated from the rest of the cast; this time there 
wasn’t even a table-read where he could meet 
them. Yet this is very much a collaboration — 
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and there’s a lot more to Paddington than the 
voice. “I can’t state this strongly enough: it’s 

a beautiful group endeavour. What the team do 
is bewilderingly awesome to me.” 

On set, the 3’ 6” Lauren Barrand stands in for 
Paddington, with a crew member who sounds a bit 
like Whishaw providing live line-readings. Trained 
mime Javier Marzan steps in to perform physical 
comedy moments, wearing a Paddington mask at 
about crotch height for reference, while a stuffed 
bear helps guide the lighting for the VFX team 
later. After that, a team of nearly 200 people work 
for months to replace all those elements with the 
final Paddington, with VFX supervisor and “soul of 
Paddington” (according to producer Rosie Alison) 
Pablo Grillo keeping all those artists on the same 
page. Animators are usually taught to go big and 
broad with their work; here the trick is paring 
it back to a subtler, more restrained level, in 
keeping with such a well-mannered young bear. 

Whishaw is filmed as a reference while he 
works, and even does bits of performance with 
props during some sessions. “We'll give him 
a marmalade sandwich and an umbrella, and 
that really helps,” says Wilson. “The minutiae 
and the details really can change the tone. 

They can make something that didn’t seem like 

acomic moment into a comic moment, or make 
something that seemed pretty flat into suddenly 
something much more emotionally affecting.” 

And some of Whishaw remains in 
Paddington’s finished movements, he says. 
“Obviously, I don’t have a snout or his jaw, but 
sometimes, in the way his eyes moves, or little 


things, I can see myself. It’s nice they do that.” 

That’s why the endless recording sessions, 
which seemed so needlessly extravagant to 
Wilson at first sight, ended up being necessary. 
“You're constructing the performance sort of 
from nothing,” says Wilson. “It’s amazing how 
much attention needs to go into something 
that’s living and breathing and convincing. 
When you start putting fur on and seeing the 
eyebrows and the furrowed brow and all those 
details in his eyes, it really can come to life.” 

As he spoke to Empire at the end of August, 
Wilson was watching finished animation passes 
daily and beginning to get completed shots. “We’re 
just making each moment the best it can be,” he 
says, with a mere hint of weariness. “The difficult 
thing is retaining perspective and putting yourself 
in the shoes of an audience member who’s seeing 
it for the first time. But it’s never not been fun.” 

The first-time director is not what you'd call 
relaxed about finishing the most anticipated 
British movie of the year, but he’s working hard 
to bring it home — which is appropriate. “One of 
the themes of the film is going home, leaving 
home, and where is home? The Brown kids are 
starting to grow up, and Paddington faces the 
question of where true home really is. You don’t 
have to be geographically together all the time 
to be together in your hearts.” Then he pauses. 
“Ugh. Don’t write that.” 

Important to keep that balance between 
sweet and tart.@ 


FORGET’ MARMALADE — 
RANKING THE GREATEST 
MOVIE SANDWICHES 


THE BREAKFAST CLUB (1985) 
. ‘Creating a sandwich fit for detention, Allison 
y y Sheedy) replaces the meat with 
candy é and breakfast cereal. On 
actually. ate the vile sweet treat. 


INT BREAK (1991) 
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IN EMILIA PEREZ, 


A NEW LIFE 
AS AMUCH © 
HAPPIER WOMAN. 
AND FORTHE 
CAST AND CREW, 
THE FILM WAS 
AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO PLUNGE 
INTO UNCHARTED” © 
TERRITORY 
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BEFORE ANYONE HAD EVEN SET FOOT IN 
front of a camera, Jacques Audiard knew he 
was risking disaster. And this is not a director 
afraid of big swings. Audiard has danced 
through multiple genres in his career, from the 
BAFTA-winning prison drama A Prophet; to 
Rust And Bone, a romance about a woman who 
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loses her legs in her work as an orca-trainer; 
to the eccentric Western The Sisters Brothers. 
But with Emilia Pérez he’s swinging like 
never before. 

This is the audacious story of a low-grade 
lawyer in Mexico City employed to help a cartel 
leader lead a new life as a woman. That is just 
the first act. Also, it’s a musical. And almost 
entirely in Spanish, which Audiard doesn’t 
speak. “There were many, many, many things 
that could have not worked,” he says, speaking 
from his home in France, via an interpreter. “It 
mixes lots of things. It could be kitsch. Or in very 
bad taste.” Arguably, it flirts with both those 
things, but it is also so much more. 

Emilia Pérez, fittingly, took some time to 
find its truest form. In, probably, 2019 (by his 
own admission, he is not good with dates), 
Audiard read Ecoute, a French novel by Boris 
Razon, about an unhappy police officer 
surveilling the people around him. One part in 
particular stuck with the filmmaker. “In this one 
chapter there was a man, a Mexican drug dealer, 
who wants to become a woman,” he says. “This 
character was never developed, so I decided to 
take it on myself.” Audiard was attracted to the 
surface contradictions and the questions it 
made him ask himself. “There was an interesting 
paradox in the proposition. This person who is 
hyper-violent, hyper-macho, and hyper-virile 
wants to become a woman.” 
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Initially he considered turning it into an 
opera, largely because he’d always fancied trying 
one. He’d talked about writing one with 
composer Alexandre Desplat in the 90s. ‘Emilia 
Pérez: The Opera’, which got as far as a 30-page 
treatment, was broad-strokes stuff — “very 
archetypal characters; not much psychology” — 
but the more he worked on the idea, the more 
Audiard realised this could be something more 
complex. He started to write a script (this is the 
first time he’s written alone) that dug further 
into the lives, fears and desires of the lawyer 
and the cartel leader, refined the sweeping lines 
of his operatic characters and started to take 
them seriously. 

He ended up with a story that tells of three 
women trapped in lives that have spiralled out 
of their control, who make Faustian pacts in 
the hope of a better future and try to run when 
their debt comes due. And although he had 
completely overhauled the original concept, he 
decided to keep one kitsch element. It would 
remain a musical. As Audiard jokes: “If you're 
going to tell a story of tragedy, you may as well 
sing and dance about it.” 


THE CENTRAL ROLES IN EMILIA PEREZ 
call for three very different women. There’s Rita, 
a lawyer working in Mexico City, in a dead-end 


job in acorrupt system, who agrees to facilitate 
the gender-affirming surgery of cartel boss 
Manitas in return for enormous riches. There’s 


Jessi, Manitas’ young, naive wife who has no 
idea of her husband’s plan, and no good instincts 
for how to live life on her own. And there’s Emilia, 
formerly Manitas, who happily embraces her new 
life but learns that starting with a clean slate 
isn’t so simple. To play them, Audiard assembled 
three women who’ve trodden very different paths. 

During our conversations, all three of them 
become emotional. Two of them cry. It’s nothing 
we’ve done — we're pretty sure — but a reaction 
to everything this film put them through. Each 
of them came to this project racked with 
insecurities, excited about doing something 
risky and original, but worried they'd fall short, 
or flat on their faces. 

“T feel like I’ve been [trying to break] 
a pattern, which I’ve had for many years, of 
self-sabotaging when I meet important people,” 
says Zoe Saldafia, who plays Rita. “There wasn’t 
much confidence in me going into this part.” 
Saldana has been a fan of Audiard for a long 
time, but strongly suspected she would not 
get this role. “I’ve been a part of these really 
successful movies that allowed me to break 
through in the industry and, because of their 
success, they became franchises,” she says. 
While she expresses great gratitude for Avatar, 
Guardians Of The Galaxy and Star Trek, they, 


along with starting a new family, consumed so 
much time, they left her little opportunity to 
experiment. “There was no time, for along 
while, for me to go, ‘What would I artistically 
like? How am I going to challenge myself?’ I was 
feeling a little stuck.” 


“IF YOU’RE GOING 
TO TELL A STORY 
OF TRAGEDY, 
YOU MAY AS WELL 
SING AND DANCE 
ABOUT IT.” 


She wondered if anyone would want to 
take a chance on her the way James Cameron 
and James Gunn had. She went into her 
initial meeting with Audiard, over Zoom, 
extremely anxious. “On paper, I’m just not 
right for the part,” she says. “Even though I’m 
a singer and a dancer (she trained in ballet), 


someone like Jacques is not going to go for me.” 
And she was partly correct: on paper, she was 
all wrong. 

The role of Rita had initially been intended 
for someone Mexican and in their mid-twenties. 
Saldafa is in her forties and of Dominican and 
Puerto Rican heritage. After meeting Saldana, 
Audiard wondered what he’d ever been thinking. 
“A 25-year-old lawyer cannot possibly have the 
same dissatisfaction with their life as someone 
in their forties, who still hasn’t found her place 
in society,” he says. He saw the extra dimension 
Saldana could bring to a character who agrees to 
Manitas’ demands because it’s the only way her 
life will change. She knows that otherwise life 
holds nothing for her (the character’s heritage 
was changed to reflect Saldafia’s). “I met her and 
it just seemed absolutely obvious that was the 
age [Rita] had to be.” 

If anyone might be expected to be 
comfortable auditioning for a musical, it’s 
Selena Gomez, who plays Manitas’ wife, Jessi. 
“Oh, it was the most nervous I’ve ever been 
[auditioning] for a part,” laughs Gomez. She 
spent many years as a successful pop star, 
but performing in a pop video and acting in 
a musical are “completely different”, she says. 
“T’ve just never done anything on this level.” 
And despite acting for around 25 years, she still 
wasn’t feeling fully confident taking charge on 
screen. Jessi is not the film’s main role, but 
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she is a huge, outsized presence that requires 
someone who can tear up every scene she’s in. 
“T’ve been a little frightened to take on lead 
roles,” says Gomez. “I feel like I’m growing 
and learning so much in roles where it doesn’t 
feel like it’s all on me.” Jessi tempted her to 
step more into the spotlight and out of her 
comfort zone. “I like things that are a little 
risky,” she smiles. 

Gomez had the added stress of having to 
speak a language in which she isn’t fluent 
(Saldafia is bilingual). The film is set in 
Mexico, partly because the character in the 
source novel was Mexican but also because 
Audiard felt doing that gave them the ability to 
play with genres “from crime to comedy to 
drama to telenovela”. Gomez was raised 
speaking Spanish, “but I’ve been working 
since I was seven, and all my jobs were 
English-speaking. I’ve recorded and released 
many songs in Spanish, and I’m able to get by, 
but definitely not fluent. It was a bit ofa 
challenge, for sure.” 

With no intention of diminishing the 
challenges faced by Saldafia and Gomez, nobody 
on the film, those two included, would dispute 
the idea that the person playing Emilia Pérez 
herself faced the greatest pressure. She might 
speak the language, but taking on this role 
meant using her voice in a way some would not 
want to hear. 
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EMILIA PEREZ IS THE SORT OF ROLE AN 
actor is lucky to get once in their career. Even 
putting aside the musical element, it requires 
the actor to play two characters: the violent 
criminal and the loving woman she now wants 
to be. It stirs together romance, comedy, drama, 
tragedy. For decades, Spanish actor Karla Sofia 
Gascon never thought she’d get to play anything 
like this. Until five or six years ago, she was 
working under her birth name — out of respect, 
we won't use it — playing male roles. Assigned 
male at birth, she transitioned to living as a 
woman, and playing female characters, around 
2018/19, in her mid-forties, when she was 
already a working screen actor in Mexico. This is 
her first major role since publicly transitioning, 
and by far the biggest of her career to date. 

“Tm a fighter; I don’t let anyone give me 
ahard time,” says Gascon, via a translator, when 
we ask how it felt to be stepping into such an 
internationally visible role so early in her 
transition. When she first met Audiard, it was 
not a detailed conversation. “We don’t speak 
English,” she says. “I don’t speak French. He 
doesn’t speak Spanish.” She laughs. “But we 
learned how to communicate telepathically.” 

This is not quite how Audiard remembers it. 
He says from the minute she was cast, Gascon 
fiercely grasped Emilia and steered how she 


would be represented on screen. So much so 
that she convinced Audiard to let her play 
Emilia pre-transition, as Manitas. It was 
originally Audiard’s intention to cast a male 
actor in the role, but Gascon wouldn’t have it. 
“She insisted so much,” says Audiard, and he was 
happy to let her take it on. “She has to indicate 
which way to go [in depicting a trans person]. 

I wouldn’t dream of imposing anything on her.” 
He was prepared for it to be difficult for Gascon, 
but she felt liberated. 

“T had spoken to someone — I won’t say who 
— who was working on a very famous TV show 
in which there was a trans actress who had to go 
back to playing a male part, and they said for her 
it was an unbelievably difficult process. Lots of 
tears, lots of suffering,” says Gascon. “But for 
me, it wasn’t the same.” Her choice to play 
Manitas came down to her confidence in her 
real self. “I’m happy with who I am — even 
though I wish I were 20 years old! — and ’m 
happy as an actress. So what I love is to play 
characters who are the total opposite of who 
Iam. Manitas was this hairy, evil drug dealer. 

I really enjoyed playing him.” And she’d do 
it again. “I actually had the idea of making 
a prequel about Manitas!” 

Gascon was nervous coming into a film 
where she knew she was the least famous of the 
lead trio, while carrying the central role. “I had 
two choices,” she said. “I either see them as | 
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superstars or as colleagues.” She chose the 
latter. Both Gomez and Saldaiia say that Gascon 
set the bar for attacking the film fearlessly. “It 
was captivating and it was inspiring and it was 
scary,” says Saldafia of working opposite Gascon 
and rising to match her commitment. 

Nowhere is that more evident than in 
Saldafia’s musical sequences, particularly one at 
a charity gala, where Rita, resplendent ina 
blood-red suit, dances across tables, seducing 
and loathing the assembled moneymen. “It was 
rewarding, to say the fucking least,” she says, of 
getting to go all out on song and dance. “I was 
awakening this part of me that I thought was 
dead. I’d just been missing it. I missed that in my 
life.” She becomes emotional talking about it. “It 
was beautiful,” she says, her voice cracking. “It 


was a gift. A gift.” 


IT WASN’T UNTIL THE CANNES FILM 
Festival, in May 2024, where it was in 
competition for the Palme d’Or, that anyone 
knew what the world might make of Emilia 
Pérez. Audiard, a Cannes veteran, had hopes of 

a kind reception. “People say I’m one of ‘Cannes’ 
babies’, shall we say, but still, being in the official 
competition, it’s very scary.” And he was the 
calm one. “I was terrified,” says Gomez. So much 
so that when the film got a huge standing 


ovation, she was still in a state of fear. “Honestly, 
I couldn’t even take in the applause. I was still in 
shock. It was like, “Wait, so we did it? Is this okay?” 
For Gascon, the terror was of a different 
kind. It was not just about how the film would 
be received, but how she would be received, as 


“I WAS AWAKENING 
THIS PART 
OF ME THAT 
I THOUGHT WAS 
DEAD. I MISSED 
THAT IN MY LIFE.” 
ZOE SALDANA 
a trans woman. “I knew I would be going up the 
red carpet,” she says, “but I didn’t know how I’d 
be coming down it. Maybe with a kick in the 
butt.” She came down showered in glory. She, 
Saldana, Gomez and co-star Adriana Paz were 


collectively awarded Best Actress. Gascon calls 
the moment “beautiful”, but it was not untainted. 


On the announcement of the win, far-right 
politician Marion Maréchal-Le Pen tweeted, 
“So aman has won the Best Actress prize.” 

“T thought that was so evil and just to hurt 
Karla,” says Audiard. “It’s a way of trying to 
negate who she is. She’s an actress.” Gascon was 
hurt but not surprised. “There are people, like 
Le Pen, who will always use [people like me] to 
generate hate,” she says. “Some people just live 
on hate, on disdain, and disregard for others; 
on supposed superiority. I’m very happy to be 
a representative, even though I didn’t choose it. 
I’m very happy to contribute in my own humble 
way, even if it’s just a drop in the ocean.” 

A film that is so personal to her is, she says, 
nevertheless not entirely about her. “If there’s 
just one family who chooses not to reject their 
child after seeing my work, that will be good 
enough for me,” she says. She begins to cry as 
she continues. “If there’s even one person who 
sees me and says, ‘Okay, it’s possible for me to 
be a good person and live a good life without 
ending up on the street or living in misery, for 
me that is the most important thing. I’m very 
happy and satisfied.” 

In this big, mad, entirely uninhibited 
film, she’s dancing — and singing — like 
everybody’s watching. @ 


EMILIA PEREZ |S IN CINEMAS FROM 25 OCTOBER AND ON 
NETFLIX FROM 13 NOVEMBER 
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WITH HIS NEW We@RLD WAR II BRAMA ©&LiTZ, UNCOMPROMISING FILMMAKER 


STEVE McQUEEN IS ONCE MORE TACKLING WEIGHTY, VITAL MATERIAL. HE TELLS 


US AB@GUT HIS ONGOING MISSION TO BREAK NEW GROUND 


WORDS ELLEN E JONES 


MISAN HARRIMAN 


INTO 
THE 
BREACH 


HERE’S WHAT YOU NEED T@ 
KNOW ABOUT 
AS A MAN AND AS A FILMMAKER: 


he will not waste your time. Not with false 
modesty, nor with empty boasting. Not by 
suffering fools or flattering royalty. This is 
sometimes mistaken for brusqueness. It isn’t. 
It’s a guarantee that when a single shot of 
a priest conversing with a prisoner lasts 
17 minutes and 11 seconds (as in 2008 feature 
debut Hunger), or when his 2023 Holocaust 
documentary Occupied City takes four hours 
and 26 minutes (not including interval), every 
moment is necessary and accounted for. 
It’s this disciplined focus on what 
McQueen emphatically calls “the work... The 
W-O-R-K” which has enabled the 54-year-old to 
frequently pull off seemingly impossible feats over 
the course of a still relatively young filmmaking 
career. There are the oft-cited accolades — the 
Turner Prize, the Oscar, the Golden Globe, the 
BAFTAs and the knighthood — but also a host 
of, when you really think about it, more 
impressive achievements. This is the man who 
disproved decades of received industry ‘wisdom’ 
on box-office viability with 2013’s 12 Years 
A Slave; who magnificently crowned a year of 
#BlackLivesMatter uprising in 2020 with Black 
British opus Small Axe; who, in the aftermath 
of tragedy, secured a grieving community’s 
permission to shoot the remains of Grenfell 
Tower from a helicopter. And who else would 
think to adapt a sophisticated Hollywood neo-noir 
from a 1980s ITV drama (as he did with Widows)? 
McQueen’s latest, Blitz, is another 
compendium of cinematic wonders, both 
spectacular and subtle; a scrupulously historical 
epic about that much-claimed and contested 


period between September 1940 and May 1941, 
when Britain endured sustained bombing from 
Hitler’s Luftwaffe. But this is not the Blitz of 
Faragist myth-making or stiff-upper-lip wartime 
propaganda. Rather, it’s seen through the eyes of 
young George (Elliott Heffernan), a mixed-race, 
east-London evacuee, and his spirited single 
mum Rita (Saoirse Ronan), who along their way 
encounter a Dickensian gallery of friends and 
foes played by Paul Weller, Kathy Burke, 
Stephen Graham, Harris Dickinson, Hayley 
Squires, Linton Kwesi Johnson and more. 

For viewers, Blitz offers the hyperreal 
sensation of living through the past, only in 
our present. And it arrives when the nation is 
once again searching for a renewed sense of 
identity. Because, as ever with Sir Steve, the 
timing is perfection. 


How did Blitz begin? 

When did I start thinking about this? Goodness 
gracious! Well, London is a strange kind of place, 
with all this evidence of the past, but it’s not 
spoken about. I remember growing up in the 
’80s, and there were so many things going on in 
these derelict buildings, but you never thought 
about why they were there, about the Blitz. You 
just thought, “Okay, this is where you can have 
an alternative space, have a gallery.” I just 
wanted to investigate that, really. And then, 
while doing research for Small Axe, I found this 
picture of this Black child, this little boy, whose 
overcoat was too big for him and his suitcase was 
too big, and I thought, “Who’s that guy? What’s 
his story?” Then things unfolded from there. 


What kind of historical research did you do? 
Oh, I researched like crazy, wanting to know 
everything about that period, and lot of the 

true stories from our research are in the picture. 
For example, Ife (the Nigerian air-raid warden, 
played by singer-songwriter Benjamin 
Clementine), that’s a true story. Ita Ekpenyon 
used to patrol the Marylebone area, and that 
speech he gave in the shelter, with these 
parallels to now, the [August ’24] riots, of white 
English people trying to divide? That really 
happened. I didn’t have a crystal ball when I was 
writing, but I think that’s the nature of art. The 
craziness of what Britishness, Englishness is; 
that’s being put into question again now, as it 
was back then. There are so many parallels that 
one could talk about as far as this picture is 
concerned. It’s also about war, and let’s not 
forget what’s going on elsewhere in the world, 
in Ukraine and in Palestine. 


As well as stars and screen stalwarts, 

the Blitz cast includes first-time actors 

and musicians. What was your approach 

to casting? 

Elliott Heffernan had never acted before. We 
auditioned a lot of people, and when we saw 
him, there was just something about him. He 
wasn’t cute, at all; he was real. You couldn’t read 
him that well, but also he reflected you, in a way. 
He’s like a Buster Keaton; there’s presence in his 
absence. Saoirse, she’s one of the best actresses 
of her generation, of course, but also her 
generosity with Elliott, [from] her having also 
been a child actress. With Paul Weller, I just 
thought he’s got such a great face, and you don’t 
write those songs and perform those songs 
without being able to sort-of act. He needed some 
convincing, but he’s a wonderful grandfather, 
and also the chemistry between Paul and Elliott 
and Saoirse was so beautiful. I didn’t make that. 
That’s just how they were together. 


Blitz’s colour-scheme seems a lot more vivid 
than the typical World War II period drama... 
Absolutely. Rita likes fashion, she likes her 
clothes and she was keeping her sexuality, her 
femininity; that was her resistance. She wasn’t 
going to change, or dampen down for anyone. 
And fuck Hitler and the Luft- what is it?... 
Lufthansa? Fuck them. 


Luftwaffe. Not the Lufthansa airline. They’re 
alright, as far as we know. 

Yeah, Luftwaffe, fuck them, because, you know, 
one has to keep one’s humanity. So with 
[costume designer] Jacqueline Durran and 
[production designer] Adam Stockhausen, it was 
basically looking at the archive. There was an 
amazing American woman in London at the 
time, Lee Miller, who shot a lot of stuff on 

Super 8 and that was so beautiful to see. Never 
forget — when the war started, it was a beautiful 
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summer’s day in September. So it is what it is; 
one is not making it up. It’s just interesting 

that people usually dull it down. It’s like, on the 
set of 12 Years A Slave, I remember saying to 
someone, “Y’know, sometimes the most horrible 
things happen in the most beautiful places.” But, 
I’m not gonna get my cinematographer to skew 
the angle or focus or whatever bullshit. Nah. It is 
what it is. War is perverse. 


Were you also thinking of any British 1940s 
wartime films as visual reference points? 

No, because I want to start from scratch, 
[otherwise] it becomes cliché. And I’m always 
interested in finding out what the thing is for 
myself. I mean, when I saw that photograph of that 
Black child, have I ever seen that person before, 
ever in my life? In a picture? Or in a movie? No. 
So let’s start from scratch. I don’t trust anything 
anyone tells me, I’m going to find out for myself. 
That child exists. [But we were told] we didn’t 
exist. On these munitions lines [in the movies], 
Black women didn’t exist. But they did exist. 


You're married to a historian and you often 
make films about historical subjects. Is 

a filmmaker a kind of historian? 

No, it’s not about history; I’m interested in 
stories. That’s why I’m a filmmaker. I want bums 
on seats. I want people to engage. I want people 
to be thrilled, to be joyous, to be tearful, to be 
scared out of their wits. But at the same time, 

I want to hold their hand and take them on the 
journey... But also this is unfinished business, so 
it’s not like it’s history. It’s unfinished history! 
People have not dealt with the trauma of the 
Second World War. They’ve put these sort of 
memorial plaques up, but underneath, it’s 
cracked. I mean, certain people are recognised, 
certain people are not. I didn’t want to look at 
Churchill. I didn’t want to look at Roosevelt. 

I wanted to look at this kid George. I wanted to 
look at Rita. I want to look at Ife. I want to look 
at Mickey Davies [played by Leigh Gill in the 
film], the small chap who ran the shelter in 
Stepney. He was a real person, an optician and 
one of the pioneers of the NHS. How the hell 
did we not know who Mickey Davies is? There 
should be a fucking statue of him somewhere! 


Is it true that you discussed the idea for 

this film with Princess Anne? How did that 
conversation go? 

Yes. I was getting my knighthood and I told her 

I was making a film about the Blitz. She goes, 
“Eaughhh” (He approximates an aristocratic vowel 
sound, expressive of mild surprise). Y’ know... she 
was engaged! She was engaged and engaging. 


Are your feelings about receiving that 
knighthood complicated by your awareness 
of the history of the British Empire? 

I said, “Hmmmm...” but [ultimately] I thought, 
“Y’know what? This is my country, and if they 
want to give me one of the highest accolades, I’ll 
’ave it, thank you very much!” And I’ll use it for 
what I use it for — for making the work — 
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because that’s the only thing it’s good for, 
and that’s about it. End of story. 


There’s a lot of thrilling spectacle in Blitz, as 
well as the intimate human story. What was 
the most challenging to shoot? 

Well, the flooding of the Underground station, that 
was an Adam Stockhausen achievement, because 
we couldn’t, of course, flood a real London 
Underground station, so we had to build it all. 
They wanted to cut the budget, and I said, “No, 
we're not doing that.” I had to find money, move 
things around. And it was absolutely thrilling to 
shoot. I mean, the things that were so-called 
‘difficult’ weren’t difficult, because, listen: we’re 
British, meaning, we make do. I’m smiling, just 
because it was so wonderful [on set], seeing 
everyone see themselves in an epic picture — 

a British epic. The only time you have a British 
epic is when it’s colonial folks on A Passage To 
India or getting Out Of Africa, all that bullshit. 

So this was a joy. What was the challenge? There 
weren’t any. It was just, “Let’s get on with it!” 


In your career you've frequently pulled off 
the apparently impossible. Has there ever 
been a project that’s defeated you? 

No. (Looks baffled by the question) You don’t give 
up. Sometimes I’ve been in situations and thought 
to myself, “What the fuck am I doing? Why am 

I doing this? What am I doing?” But you just push 
on through and come to the other side. Of course, 
there’s a lot of difficulties, a lot of conversations 
and complications, but I want the burden, you 
know? I want the weight. I’ve always wanted the 
weight. Give me the weight. Give me the burden. 


You like heavy subjects, don’t you? 

Well, it’s not that I like heavy subjects. No, don’t 
get me wrong. I’m not a masochist. It’s just that 
it’s the right thing to do. It’s about the work at 
the end of the day. The W-O-R-K. Is it going to 
be any good? It’s focused on the work, not the 
suffering. I’m not interested in if it’s difficult of 
not. I couldn’t care less. What is the work that 
you are doing? That’s it. It could be a love story. 
It could be a comedy, but is it any good? 


Small Axe was such a milestone, both in how 
it asserted that Black history is British 
history and in how it showcased Black British 
talent. Do you keep an eye on what’s going on 
in Black British film and TV since? 

Yes, I do. But the fact of the matter is, where are 
they? I mean, it’s so disheartening. It just hurts 
me so much, when I think of those people, those 
actresses and actors in Small Axe — particularly 
Black actresses — where are they? Amarah-Jae 
St. Aubyn from ‘Lovers Rock’? Where is she? She 
should be a movie star. But I’m determined to help 
who I can help, and get things going. Because, also, 
these stories are amazing! There are great films 
waiting to happen — exciting, vibrant, dynamic. 


You've previously utilised a child’s-eye view 
in scenes from Hunger and Small Axe’s final 
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film ‘Education’. Do you find memories of 
what it feels like to be a child easy to access? 
Yes, because I’m still processing it! (Laughs) 
Thinking about, “Who am I? Why were my 
parents like that?” Also, to be a pre-pubescent 
child is very interesting, because there’s a certain 
innocence, and a certain lack of ambiguity. 
When you get older, you start compromising 
and you can be compromised. When youre a kid, 
there’s good, there’s bad and that’s it. When you 
grow up — asa Black child, particularly — you 
have a sense of justice from a very early stage 
because youre confronted with so much 
injustice, y know? And I like that [opportunity] 
to refocus our adult eyes through this child’s 
eyes. Because sometimes we forget who we are, 
where we came from and what we can represent. 


What was it like for you growing up with the 
same name as the other Steve McQueen? 
Well, my name came from Steven in [US soap] 
Peyton Place. My mum was a big fan. And then, 
when I was born, the nurses were all, “Oh, how’s 
Steve doing?” My mum was like, “It’s Steven, not 
Steve.” But Bullitt came out in’68 (January 1970 
in the UK) and I was born in’69. remember going 
to see The Magnificent Seven with my father, 
because Westerns in the West Indian community 
were huge. We're talking mid-1970s, at the 
Hammersmith Odeon. I remember the carpeted 
walls, touching them — and hearing that theme 
tune and then you see your name come up on 
screen... That was amazing. People ask me if I 
ever thought of changing my name, but... I don’t 
get into this fame business, to be honest. That’s 
when you get stupid. 


det a 
How have you changed as a director since 
your debut, Hunger, in 2008? Have you grown 
in confidence? 
Hmmm... 1 think I was pretty confident when 
I did Hunger. You know what it is: it’s about 
knowing what you don’t want rather than what 
you want. When you know what you don’t want, 
your field of reference is much smaller, so 
therefore you get on with it. More things are 
possible, because there’s no time-wasting. I don’t 
do coverage. People say I shoot quick. I didn’t 
know I was quick, because I’ve never been on 
a film set other than my own. And I’ve learned 
collaboration is the key: to work with people 
who you love, and they love you. There’s this 
beautiful thing where youre getting people high 
and you see magic happen and you can’t wait to 
go back in the next day. And also, the fact of the 
matter is, when people are themselves, it’s much 
more of alaugh. @ 


Grooming: Beth Long. Thanks to the Imperial War Museum and Southwark Council. Additional imagery: Alamy, AppleTV+, BBC 


CHARTING 
THE CHAOS 
OF A FAILING 
CINEMATIC 
UNIVERSE, 

THE 
FRANCHISE 
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THICK OF IT 
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ON SET AS 
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IN A CAVE, 
AT THE 
CENTRE OF 
‘THE EARTH, 
RICHARD E. 
GRANT IS 
‘SMASHING 
HIS OWN 
‘;HEAD IN. 


On this particular day in May 2024, the centre 
of the Earth can be found just off the A41 in 
Hertfordshire; a soundstage at Leavesden 

. Studios is doubling for the core of the planet. 

+ But it is also doubling for a fictional superhero 

‘ universe: one created by ‘Maximum Studios’, 
a faux film company bearing remarkable 

_ resemblance to its real-life counterparts Marvel 

- Studios and DC Studios. The rather mediocre- 
looking movie being made is called “Tecto: Eye 
Of The Storm’. And the classically trained actor 

: (played by the classically trained Grant) who 

,. plays the titular Eye is having a hissy fit. “I’ma a Pe PN xy OOO *o* a 0°0 o's e058 05-8 


trained fucking actor from the R-S-fucking-C!” he Z 
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' bellows, before slamming the head to the ground, 
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purple goo and entrails erupting from the 
prosthetic noggin, splattering all in the vicinity. 
It’s just another day at the office for The 
, Franchise: anew comedy show aiming to reveal 
» how the superhero sausage is made. 
Strolling around imperiously, Grant is filming 
- aclimactic scene from a later episode of the series, 
in which his Shakespearean thesp storms off 
the set, destroying a very expensive prop in the 
process. It is one of the show’s more expensive 
jokes: three fake heads have been made by 
Oscar-winning prosthetic expert Mark Coulier: 
a “hero” head, using 3D scans of Grant, and two 
“breakaway” ones, designed to smash into pieces. 
Some months later, The Franchise’s 
showrunner and executive producer Jon Brown 
catches Empire up from the edit suite. “I’ve just 
been looking at that scene this morning,” he | 
says. “We found this good shot of Richard 
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slumped against the wall, and then it pans down | A oy : z 1 
to his brain and optic nerves and two eyeballs, | a Parra eae aaa are aoe ataatal 
in a little puddle. It’s great!” (“It was surreal,” / a ee “ 
Grant tells Empire later of the experience of | ss 
staring at, and later destroying, his own bonce. | .. 
“Tam in the twilight zone.”) af m 
In order to go behind the scenes anddepict | | ey 
the chaos of a dysfunctional film set, you | H Be 


sometimes need to get a little messy, purple 
goo and all. But The Franchise is not a straight 
| superhero parody, like, say, The Boys. Instead, it’s 
aworkplace comedy, like Veep or Succession (from 
7 the people who made those shows). It just so 
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happens that this workplace is a giant, multi- 
million-dollar superhero franchise on its last legs. 
And the heroes here are the unsung ones: Himesh 
Patel’s Daniel, the long-suffering first assistant 
director who keeps the ‘Tecto’ ship afloat; and Lolly 
Adefope’s relatively green third AD Dag. “I’m 
Everything-Man,” Daniel calls himself in an early _ 
episode. “The world’s most thankless superhero.” 
What happens when everything goes wrong 
— when the capes are fluttering but the walls are 
tumbling down, there’s millions of dollars at stake, 
and there’s no Kevin Feige to rescue any of them? 
Heads — prosthetic or otherwise — will roll... 


rmando Iannucci has a fair claim 
to being the UK’s biggest comedy 
brain. The co-creator of The Thick 
Of It, In The Loop and Veep is a 
political-satire mastermind who 
can demolish egos with a sweary, 

' well-formulated bit of dialogue or prophetic 
storytelling. Governments around the world 

~ cower in fear of being labelled an “omnishambles” 

_ ora “catastrofuck”. So it may surprise some that 

’ Jannucci is, in fact, a comic-book nerd at heart. 

. “spent all my pocket money on Marvel 

' Comics,” he recalls. “I had all the first editions, 

. and so on. I’ve even written a Spider-Man story” 
—a guest slot in Amazing Fantasy #1000, true 
believers — “so I’m kind of a fan,” he says. Before 
qualifying: “I’m not one of those obsessives.” 

The idea for The Franchise did not come 
straightforwardly, though. Just before the 
pandemic, Iannucci and the Oscar-winning 
director Sam Mendes — who had known each 
other for decades, since Mendes’ days running 
the Donmar Warehouse — were bouncing around 
ideas without much success. “I pitched him an 
idea for a movie, which he didn’t much like,” 
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remembers Mendes. “And then he pitched me an 
idea for something, which I didn’t really go for.” 
Over lunch, they began to swap stories. “He’d 
just come off back-to-back Bond movies,” recalls 
Iannucci, “and was telling me all these stories 
about what it’s like being part of a franchise. I just 
. happened to say: ‘Oh, that’s a comedy, right 
there” Then he rang me the next morning and 
said, ‘Can we meet for lunch again? Because 
: . I think there is a comedy there.” 

j ] The pair began sketching out possibilities. 
Mendes brought a sprinkle of his experiences 
working in the 007 trenches, even if, he attests, 

| “T was protected from the studio by [producers] 

= Barbara Broccoli and Michael Wilson the whole 

time.” The director did, however, hear the 

occasional grumble from studio suits during the 

first few weeks of filming Skyfall. “They were 

& ® saying mostly that I was rubbish, that it was too 

: dark, that I wasn’t shooting enough coverage.” 

f ; |. Though Bond is not quite analogous to 

‘ \ ||. superheroes, he felt a familiar art-versus- 

, |, commerce push-and-pull: heat from the money 

1 men, from the press, from the fans. “You're 
feeling pressure from all these different people, all 
the time. It’s a little bit like being the England 
football manager.” (These experiences would 
later shape Daniel Briihl’s character, Eric, in the 
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But they mainly drew inspiration from what 
they could see: the total supremacy of capes and 
costumes in the cinematic marketplace. “As you 
well know, working for your esteemed organ,” 

» Mendes says, nodding to this very magazine, 
“superhero movies are now the dominant mode 
of filmmaking in the world. And it has a certain 
’ amount of knock-on effect. It has to point to the 
next movie, or TV series, or spin-off, or this or that. 
It’s so much about the way in which it connects 

to the metaverse that surrounds it, and all the 
compromises that take place because of that.” 

There is another wrinkle, which was added to 
~ the DNA of the show during its creation: comic- 
book movies are no longer the sure-fire gambles 
they once were. DC and Marvel both suffered an 
annus horribilis in 2023. “It’s all about, ‘Is this 
. dying?” Iannucci says. “‘Are we at the end of 
this? And — open brackets — are we also killing 
* cinema? — close brackets.” 

To capture this sense of doom, Iannucci and 

Mendes hired Jon Brown, a writer and producer 
, on the likes of Peep Show, Succession, Veep and 
Iannucci’s comedy sci-fi series Avenue 5 to head 
up The Franchise as showrunner. “The moment 
he handed in his first draft [of the script], it was 
clear that he somehow found the right levels of 
chaos that take place specifically on a franchise 
movie,” says Mendes. 

Brown immediately got into the weeds of 
research, hearing first-hand accounts of the super- 
; biz from the directors, producers and writers in 
that world. “We’ve spoken to a lot of people,” 
he says. “They’re often really complimentary. 
Everyone’s trying to make something great. 

’ But you do get insights into how chaotic and 
, dysfunctional franchises are, and the amount 


*. of money that is spent, and the kind of length 


they go to to avoid making decisions on things.” 

It’s not hard to find people in Hollywood who 
have brushed against the comic-book world. “I 
think everyone is now two degrees of separation 
away from someone who’s in the Marvel 


make a satire about it.” 

Yet The Franchise is not entirely 
disillusioned. Briihl’s Eric, Patel’s Daniel and 
Adefope’s Dag are earnestly, quixotically 
desperate to make A Good Film. “I felt like Jon 
captured some of the optimism and the hope,” 
says Mendes. “It remains a fantasy job for a lot 
of people. It’s almost impossible to be cynical 
about it, because movies like this depend a lot 
on romance — the optimism and promise and 
the possibility, however vague, that this movie 
would be different. This could be the one that 
breaks the model, defies the form. This could be 
The Dark Knight.’ He chuckles. “Despite all the 
evidence to the contrary.” 


ack in the cave at the centre of the 
rl y) Earth, reality and fictional-reality 
and super-reality are blurring, all at 
[ once. Empire is invited to watch on 
the monitors in the ‘video village’ 
tent as the scene unfurls, with Grant’s 
character barking insults — “You’ve got me 
grimacing at a fucking tennis ball!” — at Briihl’s 
poor sap of a director. Suddenly, as the cameras 
move to a different angle, we are ushered by the 
real-life assistant director into the fictional tent, 
temporarily doubling as the real tent, full of 
props covered with ‘Maximum Studios’ labels. 
Confused? You probably would be if you 
worked here. “I don’t think I’ve ever directed 
a crew filming a crew before,” admits Mendes, 
who directed the pilot episode and set the visual 
language for the series. “It was very entertaining, 
but it was quite confusing.” In order to make The 
Franchise, there is a full-sized real crew anda full- 
sized fictional crew, played by a mixture of actors, 
extras and real craftspeople. Lanyards are the only 
way to distinguish between the two. “If you have 
a yellow lanyard, you are part of The Franchise,” 
explains executive producer Jim Kleverweis on 
set. “If youre a black lanyard, you're part of “Tecto’.” 
Still, reality was not always clear. Patel 
recalls a scene from Episode 2 where Richard 
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ve 4 ¥ Cinematic Universe,” laughs Iannucci. Sure E. Grant and Billy Magnussen were hanging 
* 6 Foe, enough, practically half the cast and crew of The from the ceiling on wires. “There was one point 
© ¢%%_. Franchise come with Marvel and DC pedigree. where Billy was like, ‘Guys, can you let me down? 
“hoe °e"s Richard E. Grant has appeared in Logan and Loki. I’m really uncomfortable.’ Which is also his 
Hots «: - Daniel Brihl is better known as Marvel baddie character’s line in the scene. So everyone was just 
Ke ~»,% Baron Zemo. Billy Magnussen, who plays The not listening. He was like, ‘No, this is me, Billy, I’m 
‘a & Franchise’s lead hero Adam/Tecto, tells Empire telling you, please let me down!’ It was surreal.” 
“PA he has “auditioned for a few superheroes here (Magnussen later confirms: “I wasn’t getting to 
é vot 2 sf, and there”. Aya Cash, who plays producer Anita, fly. I really was just being held up by my balls.”) 
© ye, has even appeared in another superhero satire, Art frequently imitated life, and back again. 
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The Boys. And the crew have bona fides, too: 
make-up designer Naomi Donne worked on The 


A] Batman; costume designer Sinéad Kidao was part 


of Wonder Woman; production designer Neal 
Callow did Captain America: The First Avenger. 
“It is a crazy world,” says Briihl of his 
experience in real-life franchises. “There’s a lot of 
power, there’s a lot of egos, there’s a lot of money, 


{- put into acrazy fairy tale, adults dealing with 


what you could consider as completely surreal, 
childish bullshit. But it is incredibly serious in 


,. every single moment! So it was about time that 


someone came up with the ingenious idea to 


Patel noted that the writers, who were always 

on set, fed off them. “We had a cast tent that we 
would hang out in. Those conversations would 
end up in the script rewrites two days later. 
We'd be like, ‘Are they hiding outside the tent, 
listening in? What’s going on?’ But they’re so 
attentive. They want it to be the best it can be, 
and draw on people’s natural sensibilities.” To 
help the jokes land, authenticity became key. 

A “bible” was written to create the entire fictional 
backstory of Maximum Studios. A 20-page 
treatment of the fictional ‘Tecto’ film was created, 
complete with scenes from the fake screenplay. 
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Clockwise 

from top: Bedlam 
on set; Shooting 
a walk-and- 

talk; More 
exasperations for 
“Everything-Man” 
Daniel; A 
showdown at 
craft services; 

All in a day’s work 
for script 
supervisor Steph 
(Jessica Hynes); 
The director 
makes his point; 
Keeping calm and 
carrying on. 
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Posters were mocked up for other films in that 
universe, including ‘Crimson Splash’, ‘Skull 
Steppers: Skullcap Of Destiny’, and ‘Centurios 2: 
Chrontinuum Begins’. “It’s called ‘Centurios’ 


because there are 100 superheroes in it,” Iannucci me 
chuckles. “That’s the plan — to make 100 movies. * 


You have to see 100 movies that summer, just to 
keep up.” Among the Centurios’ number is The 
Gargler, a superhero who “swallowed the cure 
for the common cold,” Brown explains. “He 
makes a trademark gurgling sound and there’s 


His costume is quite green and mucus-y.” 
All this worldbuilding must be achieved 
for the jokes to land, for the “controlled chaos” 
of franchise films, as Mendes calls it, to feel 
believable. “I wanted to try to create that sense 
that everything was just on a knife-edge all the 
time,” he says. “It’s like a box of frogs. Just when 
you think you've got them in the box, one jumps 
out. It’s constant. They’re just never in the box.” 
And when the frogs are out of the box, it’s 
not just careers on the line: it’s a battle for the 


very soul of the culture. 


he studio has lost its way,” says one 
— character early on in The Franchise. 
“These movies are not hitting the 
way they used to. Strategic pivot 
from way upstairs: fewer releases. We 
got addicted to announcing stuff.” 
Sound familiar? The Franchise doesn’t pull 
its punches when it comes to its commentary on 
the current state of super-things. While the hard 
work of the film crew is always respected — 
“This is a show about really talented people 
making a mediocre movie,” asserts Kleverweis 
— itis unsparing about the studio system they 
work in. “If you have some satirical intent,” 
Brown explains, “you have to go pretty cold. You 
think about our children or the next generation 
— this is their formative culture. Is it good? And 


if it’s not, why isn’t it good?” 


» like a projectile thing that comes from his mouth. 


This is a show with a clear point of view about 
cinema, and has timely things to say about it. And 
that timeliness could extend long into the future. 
“As long as superhero films are being made, I feel 
like there’s always something to satirise,” says 
Adefope. “Even when we were filming it, Madame 
Web had just come out. There’s so much stuff 
that wasn’t even in the script but you're like, 
‘Okay, that should be in it, and that should be in 
it.” Brown sees plenty of ripe material in Marvel 
and DC’s upcoming slate. “I think the recent 
Marvel news with Robert Downey Jr coming 
back — that'll be Season 2, reflecting that, if we 


get there,” he says. “We'll be thinking about: what » 


happens when a franchise starts looking back and 
becoming nostalgic, instead of looking forward?” 
The sky’s the limit, as long as it’s full of 
fluttering capes. “We're planning a whole 
Franchise universe,” jokes Iannucci. “We’re only 
in Phase 1 — and that’s a five-year phase. There 
are 26 phases in all.” This is another Franchise 


that could run andrun. @ 


THE FRANCHISE |S ON SKY AND NOW FROM 21 OCTOBER 
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SINCE THE 1980s, : HAS MADE ACTION EPICS THAT SHAKE YOUR EMOTIONS AS WELL AS YOUR. NERVES. 
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CHRIS CHRISTODOULOU 


AS HE UNLEASHES THE KILLER, A REMAKE OF HIS 1989 CLASSIC, HE TALKS US THROUGH A LIFE IN SHELL CASINGS 
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JOHN WOO 
HAD DECIDED: 
HE WAS 
DONE WITH 
THE BIRDS. 


Death-defying winged creatures have been a trusty 
staple of cinéma de Woo ever since late one night in 
1988 when, in production for The Killer and unable 
to sleep, the director called his props master and 
requested dozens of doves, for deployment during 
the film’s church-set gun-battle finale. A symbol 
of purity and righteousness, birds have since 

been unleashed by Woo in a myriad of explosive 
scenarios — a dove even fluttered through 

a fireball in Mission: Impossible 2. (It was CG, 
although Woo argued that a real one could do it.) 

Now, however, in Paris in summer 2023 to 
direct his own remake of The Killer, starring 
Nathalie Emmanuel, he had made the call to 
finally ground the warblers, to keep the skies clear, 
to shoot action sequences that wouldn’t excite Bill 
Oddie. At least, that was his plan. 

“The crew didn’t let me do it,” he tells Empire 
with a laugh. “I just wanted to change something. 
But every day they were holding little birds in their 
hands on the set. When I'd pass by, they'd say, ‘John, 
here’s a pigeon.’ The crew, they just wanted to have 
them in every shot. They’d say, ‘It’s your movie.” 

And it just wouldn’t be a John Woo movie 
without an operatic, slow-motion shot of a bird 
gliding across the frame. Just like it wouldn’t be 
a John Woo movie without motorcycles exploding 
in mid-air, twin-gun-wielding heroes, or the 
coolest, craziest stunts you've ever seen. 

Bending to logic, the filmmaker nodded. And 
the pigeons soared. 


IT WAS A DIFFERENT STORY 35 YEARS AGO, 
when Woo was making the original The Killer. 
Instead of being revered and encouraged by 
his crew, he found himself having trouble 
communicating his vision for the film. “I felt 
pretty lonely,” he admits. “The Lone Ranger, you 
know? The people were so young, and a lot of 
people hadn’t seen any old French films, the 
French New Wave. So [ had it all in my mind, but 
the crew and actors didn’t know what the movie 
was about. Even my DoP, he quit halfway through, 
because he couldn’t understand. At the same time, 
I was happy because I had so much creative 
freedom. I could do whatever I wanted.” 

That freedom had been earned via years of 
hard graft. Woo grew up in extreme poverty, his 
family moving from mainland China to Hong 
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Kong and forced to live on the streets for a year 
when a fire burned down their home. He was 
routinely beaten up by local thugs and has 
described that time as like “living in hell”. But he 
channelled the toughness that he developed into 
his films once he started directing, making a series 
of frenetic kung-fu comedies — including one 
(1976’s Hand Of Death) featuring Jackie Chan as 
astunt-double, which almost saw the action icon 
killed when he hit his head on a rock. 

Kung-fu movies were not what Woo wanted 
to make, though. “It was never my idea to do that 
kind of film; I’m a great fan of the old-time 
European cinema,” he says via Zoom, in front of 
a poster for Jean-Pierre Melville thriller Magnet 
Of Doom. “When I became a director in 1973, 

I suggested to the studio, ‘How about you let me 
make a movie like Le Samourai?’ They rejected it. 
They said, ‘No, the only movie we really need is the 
fist and the pillow. Meaning kung fu and sex. I was 
very frustrated. But I didn’t give up the dream.” 

Finally, after meeting and clicking with 
producer Tsui Hark, Woo got his chance. They 


worked up a project called A Better Tomorrow, 
about a gangster trying to go straight, and hired 
struggling soap-opera actor Chow Yun-fat for the 
lead role. Woo saw the chance to create a hero in 
the Melvillian mould. So he put his star in a long 
coat and Ray-Ban sunglasses, just like the ones 
sported in the ’60s by the late Alain Delon. “Hong 
Kong is not that cold, you know?” Woo laughs. 
“Not that many people wear the long coats. But 
it’s good for action. When he spins around with 
the long coat flipping up, it looks very good.” 

Ah yes, the action. A Better Tomorrow saw the 
birth of ‘gun-fu’, a frenzied, ultra-stylish mode of 
action that featured characters wielding a firearm 
in each fist, swinging them like they’re swords. For 
Woo, his aim was clear. 

“We were doing a scene where Chow Yun-fat 
enters a hotel and it was him against 15 people,” 
he recalls. “In my mind, I said, ‘I want to make the 
most successful gun battle in film history. So how 
can I do it?’ The first thing was that a real hero 
would never use a machine gun. But a handgun 
is just like a Chinese sword; it has a great spirit.” 


The props department demonstrated for him 
the firing of a Beretta, which is when he had his 
game-changing brainwave. “Listening to the 
sound, it got me excited, because it sounded like 
a drumbeat. I said, ‘How about we use two? 
Because our character has so much anger. I want 
to show the anger.’ We made it like music, 
combined six different sounds for the bullet 
sounds, and the scene had a huge impact. It 
really shocked the audience.” 

The 1986 film was a giant success, winning 
Woo a Golden Horse (the Asian equivalent of an 
Oscar) and spawning two sequels. He received 
a thank you note from Alain Delon for its clear 
tribute to his style. And across Hong Kong 
people started wearing long coats, tropical heat 
be damned. (Across the Atlantic, a youngster 
named Quentin Tarantino, already besotted by 
Woo, did too.) 

Woo had reinvented action cinema. And he 
was just getting started. 


WITHA BETTER TOMORROW, HE HAD MADE 
a film with a hero that looked like he could be from 
Melville’s hitman classic Le Samourai. With The 
Killer, he would go the whole hog. “After that 
success, all of a sudden I got lost. I didn’t know 
what to do next,” he says. “But then I brought up 
the idea of making a movie like that: about 
friendship, about honour and pride, about a killer. 
Thad been dreaming of making that kind of movie 
for along, long time.” 

The tale of Ah Jong (Chow Yun-fat again), an 
assassin who accidentally blinds a young woman 
while performing a hit and resolves to make 
enough money to pay for her surgery, saw Woo 
distil all of his influences (from Scorsese to 
Peckinpah) into one heady cocktail, perfecting his 
heightened style. There is a thundering dragon 
boat race. There are Mexican stand-offs. And 
there is the aforementioned, dove-infused church 
climax, which remains one of the most blisteringly 
brilliant action sequences in cinema history. 

Playing at international film festivals, it won 
standing ovations from shellshocked crowds. 
“Even though it was a lot of pain to shoot the 
movie, I was pretty happy with what I'd gotten,” 
Woo reflects. “But I was really surprised when it 
got such a great response.” 

He went on to make the sombre Vietnam 
drama Bullet In The Head and France-set caper 
Once A Thief. Then came Hard Boiled, the 
ultimate expression of his high-octane vision. 
This time Chow Yun-fat was cast as acop named 
Tequila, adept with both gun and jazz clarinet. 
Racking up a body count of over 300, it rushes from 
one bravura set-piece to the next, culminating in 
a hospital shoot-out so intense you can virtually 
smell the cordite. 

“We had built the hospital set in an abandoned 
Coca-Cola factory,” Woo remembers. “We had 
one-and-a-half months to shoot it and had gone 
way over budget, so we had to shoot 24 hours 
a day. And it was a night scene, so we had to 
darken all the windows. We replaced the crew 
every nine hours — we made a room there to 
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sleep in — and every day we were just shooting 
and killing and exploding. Everyone was so 
frustrated. We felt like we were stuck in hell.” 

A month into this ordeal, listening to Mozart 
to help him orchestrate the action, Woo had a mad 
idea. Why not tick off several pages of the script 
with one single, almost three-minute-long shot? It 
would wipe nearly two weeks off the schedule; on 
the other hand, it would demand extraordinarily 
complex choreography. The scene called for 
Tequila and fellow cop Alan (Tony Leung) to blast 
their way down a corridor, get into an elevator and 
resume shooting on the next floor. But since the 
elevator wasn’t real, the crew would have to 
transform the whole set in the 20 or so seconds 
that the two actors were waiting in the lift. 

“The first day, we failed,” Woo grimaces. “We 
had to do it all again the next day, and failed again. 
T apologised to the crew and said, “We have to give 
itup. But they insisted we keep going. My stunt 
guy told me, ‘John, you are making history. This 
has never happened in any movie at all, anywhere 
in the world. Don’t give up.’ The third time, we 
almost got it. And on the fourth time, we made it. 
I was so grateful for the team, because there was 
so much care for me. Sometimes I'd try to give it 
up, and the actors and crew would say, ‘No, no, no. 
Keep trying.” 

Born in avirtual pan of sizzling water, Hard 
Boiled was another international hit in 1992; 
Empire hyped it as “infinitely more exciting than 
a dozen Die Hards”. Hollywood started calling. 
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And possibly because he’d by now used up every 
bullet in Hong Kong, Woo answered. 


<a 


THERE’S ONE DAY FROM HIS FORAY INTO 
American blockbuster cinema that Woo recalls 
especially fondly. He had recently become attached 
to 1997's Face/Off — in which Nicolas Cage and 
John Travolta swap fizzogs — and was visiting 
Paramount for a meeting. But when he got there, 
he found that studio chairwoman Sherry Lansing 
had gathered a crowd of people in a conference 
room. “Every important person in the studio, all 
the producers and writers,” he marvels now. 
“Then she said to everybody, ‘All I need is a John 
Woo movie. And no-one should give him any 
notes.’ Everybody was so shocked and surprised. 
I was so grateful.” 

The Killer and Hard Boiled had thrilled the 
town, triggering phone calls to Woo with a blizzard 
of big-money offers. He had finally said yes to New 
Orleans-set Jean-Claude Van Damme vehicle Hard 
Target — he saw it as a chance to make a modern 
Western (not to mention a chance to film Wilford 
Brimley riding a horse away from a fireball) — 
then made John Travolta nuke-thriller Broken 
Arrow, but it was on Face/Off that he finally got 
to go full Woo again. With incredible creative 
freedom, he stripped away the original script’s 
sci-fi setting (“I made it a human story; that’s 
what I like”), handed Cage two golden guns, and 
concocted possibly the most delirious, unhinged 


(in a good way) $80 million US actioner of all time. 

“When we shot the scene inside the gangster 
loft, when the FBI and [the bad guys] are shooting 
each other, all of asudden I came up with the idea 
to have a two-way mirror, so [Cage and Travolta] 
are shooting at each other, but also at themselves,” 
he says. “But at the time we were way over budget. 
So I said, ‘Don’t worry, I’ll pay for that shot using 
my own money, My agent and my lawyer said, 
‘John, are you serious? That will cost a million 
dollars. I said, ‘I don’t care. Let them take it’ But 
after I finished the scene, and the studio watched 
it, they loved it. And they gave me back the money.” 

So hot was Woo during this period that he 
was not only handpicked by Tom Cruise to direct 
Mission: Impossible 2, but took two meetings with 
the Bond producers to discuss the idea of his 
directing GoldenEye. “I said I would like to make 
[Bond] more emotional. Later, they did that idea, 
but asked another director to do it,” he laughs. Woo 
also almost got a Phantom Of The Opera musical 
off the ground starring John Travolta as the 
Phantom (“The original [stage] actor was against 
it... maybe he wanted to act the part himself”). But 
after two consecutive flops — Windtalkers and 
Paycheck — that heat cooled, and Woo returned to 
China to make a string of historical epics. He’d put 
down the Berettas, at least for a while. 


4 


WOO’S EARNEST, NAKEDLY EMOTIONALstyle 
of action — termed by some ‘Heroic Bloodshed’ — 
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seemed to fade away in the 1990s. Nowadays, 

his early films are painfully hard to get hold of in 
Europe and America — even, due to rights issues, 
Hard Boiled and The Killer. And yet, his legacy has 
lived on. Nick Frost diving across the screen with 
twin guns blazing in Hot Fuzz? John Woo. Iko 
Uwais nobly facing down waves of goons in The 
Raid? John Woo. The golden pistols in The 
Unbearable Weight Of Massive Talent? Literally 
John Woo. (“I’ve seen it, and I laughed,” says Woo 
of the Face/Offreferences in the meta Nic Cage 
vehicle.) As those pigeon-clutching crew 
members on his redo of The Killer prove, he has 
an army of fans still desperate to see him doing 
what he does best — blow shit up better than 
anyone else in town. 

Now 77, he still has dreams. Having returned 
to Western cinema with last year’s innovative 
mute-hero shoot-em-up Silent Night, he took 
on The Killer 2024 because he had never filmed 
afemale hero before, because it gave him a chance 
to shoot in Paris, just like his beloved Melville, 
and because it gave him a chance to show there’s 
still a place for old-school, operatic gunplay. “I’ve 
never given up the action film,” he says. “Even 
though a movie can rely on visual effects or AI, 

I think that the audience is still looking for 
something that can move them. If an action 
movie has no heart or human element, it isn’t 
worth making.” 

And having long evinced ambitions to make 
a musical and a proper Western... well, he may 
just be about to tick both off the list. “I have 
a Western project; a wonderful script from Brian 
Helgeland,” he reveals. “It has a lot of romance 
and a lot of emotion and exciting action. And my 
next project is actually a half-musical. I’m going to 
be working with the Sparks brothers, who wrote 
the script and songs — we are just starting work 
on some changes to the script.” He pauses, then 
grins. “It will be my first movie where I don’t need 
to hire a stuntman.” 

That may be so, but we'll bet he won’t be 
able to resist all his signature moves. Doves, 
pigeons and starlings everywhere: call your 
agents.@ 


THE KILLER DOES NOT YET HAVE A UK RELEASE DATE 
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EDITED BY CHRIS HEWITT 


The road to hell 


HOW THE HITCHER DEFIED CRITICS (ONE IN PARTICULAR) TO 
BECOME A MODERN CULT CLASSIC woros cums wewitt 


ROGER EBERT, ONE of the most famous film 
critics of them all, built his career on his opposable 
thumbs. “Two thumbs up” remains an indelible 
phrase. Yet it’s a dark irony that when he came to 
assess Robert Harmon’s 1986 thriller The Hitcher, 
a film built around the mayhem that happens after 
a psychopath (Rutger Hauer) uses his opposable 
thumb to ensnare a driver-cum-victim (C. Thomas 
Howell), Ebert pointed his pollex in only one 
direction: down. All the way down. On TV, he and 
his colleague Gene Siskel absolutely rinsed the 
movie. But it was in Ebert’s regular Chicago Sun- 
Times column that he really twisted the knife. 
“This movie is diseased and corrupt,” he wrote. 

Nearly 40 years on, Robert Harmon bristles 
when the review is brought up. “Roger Ebert, as far 
as I could tell, and not just because of his reaction 
to my movie, knew nothing about movies,” he 
says. “He was absolutely infuriated by it, as though 
it was a moral outrage to the universe at large.” 

Harmon may be annoyed, but he’s still 
relatively diplomatic. Not so Eric Red, the man 
who not only conceived The Hitcher but imbued 
the screenplay with what Ebert perceived to be 
a “deep sickness”. “Roger Ebert,” says Red, “is 
an idiot. It’s one of the best horror movies made 
during the ’80s.” 

Of course, critics can, and do, get things 
wrong. Ebert remains one of the great film 
critics. But it’s fair to say that he was way off 
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when it came to The Hitcher. And Red, despite 
his obvious and understandable bias, is on the 
money. The Hitcher is now seen as a cult classic 
and, on the eve of aremastered re-release, it’s 
the perfect time to give it a lift. 


IT BEGAN WITH RED, WHO WAS THEN JUST 
23, and trying to make his way as a writer. “I went 
to Texas to live for about a year,” he tells Empire. 
“And while I was driving through Oklahoma, 

I was completely unnerved by the wide open 
spaces, where you can see forever, but there’s no 
escape. That was very much something I tried to 
work into the script.” 

Red also had on his mind the song ‘Riders On 
The Storm’, by The Doors, and its ominous lines, 
“There’s akiller on the road/his brain is squirmin’ 
like a toad”. “I always thought that would make a 
great beginning for a movie,” says Red. “I could see 
the whole opening. I could see the first ten pages.” 

Those opening ten pages — and, indeed, the 
first ten minutes of The Hitcher (shot in an LA 
studio to give Harmon greater control of the 
performances; the rest of the film was shot on 
location throughout California and a little of 
Nevada) — are a masterclass of economy in 
storytelling and tension. We watch as Jim Halsey 
(Howell), a young kid struggling to stay awake on 
along cross-country drive, sees a dark figure loom 


up at the side of the road: a hitchhiker. Figuring 
the company will keep him awake, Halsey stops 
for the hitcher, who very quickly informs him 
that he’s killed before, and will kill again. Unless: 
“T want you to stop me,” the hitcher tells Halsey. 
And so begins a long cat-and-mouse chase, 
which will transform Halsey from a happy-go- 
lucky kid trying not to fall asleep into a haunted 
figure who will never sleep again. 

Red never wrote ‘Riders On The Storm’ into 
the screenplay, but there is a clear, direct influence. 
The hitcher’s name is John Ryder. It would give 
Rutger Hauer one of his most iconic, chilling roles 
(which is saying something), as a man entirely 
beyond reason. But it took a while to get there. 


HARMON, A PHOTOGRAPHER-TURNED- 
first-time-director, became attached to The 
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Above: Jim Hitcher through producer Ed Feldman, after 
Halsey (C. making a calling-card short film, China Lake, 
Thomas which just happened to be about a maniac (albeit 
Howell) with acop) wreaking havoc on a dusty, deserted 
his most highway. “I responded to The Hitcher in a very 
unwelcome +1, positive way,” he says. “It was a very unique 
John Ryder script. Extremely minimalist dialogue, pages at 
(Rutger Hauer). atime of characters exchanging single words.” 
Left: DP John When he signed on, The Hitcher didn’t have 
Seale and its hitcher. Harmon had his number-one pick, 
director Robert and would often take a picture of the actor he 
Harmon on saw as Ryder to meetings. It was Terence Stamp. 
location. “We offered it to him, and he passed on it,” he 
says. “I ran into him many, many years later at 
a party, and he pulled me aside and said, ‘I saw 
your movie, and that was the biggest mistake of 
my life.” That meant so much to me.” 
Red didn’t have Terence Stamp in his 
mind’s eye. “Robert was very partial to Terence > 
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Stamp,” he says. “I hated the idea. I had 
visualised Sam Elliott.” In fact, Red claims 
that they went a whole lot further than just 
visualising Elliott. “We actually screen-tested 
and cast Sam Elliott originally,” he says. “He was 
so good and so frightening that Ed Feldman had 
to leave the room. Then Sam kind of got cold 
feet. He was a little afraid to play a role like that. 
He’s told me it’s one of the regrets of his life.” 
His and Stamp’s loss, though, was Hauer’s 
gain. As Ryder, Hauer is a terrifying force. 
Implacable, unpredictable, unstoppable. At 
the time, the Dutch actor, a veteran of Paul 
Verhoeven movies, was beginning to make 
aname for himself as a villain in Hollywood fare, 
with the likes of Nighthawks and, unforgettably, 
Blade Runner. “He was already starting to get 
typecast,” recalls Harmon. “And he was 
reluctant. But he really responded to China 
Lake, and he signed up that day.” 


Right: Ryder 


takes aim. \ 


Far right, top 


to bottom: 


Car-nage at the 


gas station; 


ONE OF EBERT’S MANY COMPLAINTS 
about The Hitcher is that “the killer is not given 
a viewpoint, a grudge, or indeed even a motive.” 
Again, with all due respect to Rog, that is 
missing the point by a country mile. The Hitcher 
is chilling precisely because we have no idea why 
Ryder is doing what he does, as he kills entire 
families, dismembers waitresses, and massacres 
entire squadrons of cops. At no point do we ever 
learn why. 

“T wanted to have absolutely no subplots, 
no backstory, none of it,” says Red, who wrote 
the first draft in a month. “I wanted it to be 
a completely present-tense story. I wanted 
to cut all the crap out that you usually see 
in a movie.” 

There are clues, though. Harmon says 
that Hauer had worked out his own backstory 
for Ryder. “I wasn’t that interested in knowing,” 
he says. “He insisted that he have a wedding 
ring. Almost unnoticeable. The idea of him 
being married itself is unusual.” It seems 
reasonable to surmise that Hauer’s backstory 
for Ryder was that he was reeling from a broken 
marriage. “I don’t see that John Ryder was 
ever somebody who was successfully married,” 
counters Red, who says he has never noticed 
Ryder’s wedding ring before. “My guess is Ryder, 
if he’s wearing a wedding ring, took it off a victim.” 

Over the years, there have been many 
theories about The Hitcher, Ryder, and his 
relationship with Halsey. Roger Ebert was 
convinced the movie was about “gay 
sadomasochism”. Other readings have suggested 
that Ryder has somehow passed his mania onto 
Halsey by the end, in the hopes of creating the 


Jennifer Jason 


Leigh as 


waitress Nash. 


Below, 


clockwise from 
left: A shattered 
Halsey; Nash 


faces a horrific 
end; Worst 


passenger ever. 


next Hitcher. Or that Ryder is the Devil. There’s aspects of The Hitcher (the wedding ring, for me, it’s obvious that John Ryder is training Jim 
a take for every taste. “You could write a book one), but are on the same page about Ryder. Halsey, so he becomes strong enough to kill 
about all the alternative psychologies for it,” Those six words he utters to Halsey at the Ryder,” he says. “In Ryder’s twisted logic, he’s 
says Red. “The only thing Ryder is not is beginning — “I want you to stop me” — are passing something on, but I never saw it that 
supernatural. He’s a real guy, and everything key. “It’s a story of aman who really does not he was trying to train another serial killer.” 


that happens in the movie can be explained by 
the fact that he’s stolen a police radio and is 
following the police calls.” 

Harmon and Red disagree about certain 


want to be alive anymore, but he doesn’t have 
the courage to do it himself,” says Harmon. 
Red says that he’s no longer in the Hitcher- FORA FILM THAT’S OSTENSIBLY A TWO- 

explaining business, but quickly relents. “To hander, The Hitcher racks up quite the body =. 
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count. Yet most of its violence occurs off 
screen. The film, and Halsey, is constantly 
stumbling upon the aftermaths of atrocities. 
“T’m not much ofa horror fan,” laughs Harmon, 
who admits that he sanded off some of Red’s 
rougher edges, most notably a scene where 
Halsey goes to a diner and, while eating, finds 

a finger in his French fries, courtesy of Chef 
Ryder. Red’s screenplay also had Halsey find an 
eye in his burger. “Even worse, it was an eyeball 
with a note in the burger from Ryder saying, 

‘IT have my eye on you,” laughs Harmon. “That 
was from a different movie.” 

But The Hitcher’s most notorious scene 
remained intact from Red’s script. It’s the 
sequence where Jennifer Jason Leigh’s Nash, 

a plucky waitress who gets tangled up in 
Halsey’s nightmare and comes to believe in his 
innocence, is abducted by Ryder and, in full 
view of what seems like the entire local police 
force, is tied between the cabin and trailer of 
an 18-wheeler truck, with Ryder’s foot on the 
accelerator. Jim is sent into the cabin to talk 
to Ryder, with the goal of saving Nash’s life. 

It doesn’t end well. And Nash is torn apart. 

“T never thought I would ever see that in 

a movie,” raged Gene Siskel in his and Ebert’s 
TV review of The Hitcher. “This is what 
American movies have come to.” 

There’s just one problem with that 
denouncement: we never see the act itself. The 
truck’s wheels spin. We hear Jim and Nash 
scream. And then there’s a quick fade to black. 
“It was always off-screen,” says Red. “That is so 


FINAL CUT 


“No subplots, 
no backstory... 
| wanted to cut 
all the crap.” 


ERIC RED, SCREENWRITER 


much more powerful than had that scene been 
shown graphically, because the audience uses 
their imagination.” 


At the time, The Hitcher quickly ran out of gas. 
It grossed just under $6 million at the US box 
office. But it was well-regarded enough to give 
an immediate bounce to Red, who quickly found 
himself directing his own script, Cohen & Tate. 
“At the time, if the film was made and turned 
out well, people would give you your shot as 

a director,” he says. “The Hitcher is one of my 
favourite pictures. It wound up finding its 
audience. It’s along run.” 

Harmon’s own long run has taken him 
primarily into television (he’s worked a lot with 
Tom Selleck on Jesse Stone TV movies, and 
episodes of Blue Bloods). There have been movies 
since The Hitcher, but none have had quite the 
same impact. Not that he was short of offers. 

“T pulled back,” he admits. “I kept saying ‘no’ to 
things, with regret. Fatal Attraction was one that 
was on the table, and all I had to do was say ‘yes’, 
and I didn’t say ‘yes’. There were movies that 
went on to become huge hits that I didn’t do, but 
it was fine. You know, everybody makes their 
own decisions and their own mistakes.” 

Here’s some consolation for Harmon. 

Over the years, appreciation of The Hitcher’s 
unique combination of character study, 
relentless action-thriller, stark screenplay and 
direction, and surrealistic waking dreamscape 
— aided by stellar contributions from a trio of 
contributors who would go on to bigger things, 
notably DP John Seale, who would one day ride 
historic on the Fury Road, production designer 
Dennis Gassner, and composer Marc Isham, 
whose sparse electronic score perfectly evokes 
and enhances the mood of desolation — has only 
increased. “I just happened to be recently 
establishing a friendship with Sean Baker,” 
laughs Harmon, “who’s a huge Hitcher fan.” 

And then there was the day when Harmon 
was scouting alone for a production near 
Ottawa, Canada. “Kind of in the middle of 
nowhere, just looking at giant fields of wheat.” 
he recalls. “And suddenly I see this guy running 
across the field, waving his arms. He started 
yelling, ‘Somebody told me you directed The 
Hitcher! I laughed and said, ‘Yes, I did’ He wanted 
an autograph, I signed it, and he ran off.” Forget 
Roger Ebert. That’s the ultimate thumbs up. 
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SPOILER SPECIAL 


DIRECTOR WES BALL ON 
THE KEY MOMENTS OF 
HIS APEQUEL 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 
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“WE HAD A tough needle to thread on this one,” 
says Wes Ball, the king of Kingdom Of The Planet 
Of The Apes. “Soft-reboot the franchise, essentially, 
with new characters and a new storyline and 
remind people why they like these movies so 
much. I think we accomplished all those things.” 
You can see why he would say that. The tenth 
Planet Of The Apes movie, and the first since 
2017’s War For The Planet Of The Apes, posted 

a solid worldwide gross of just south of $400 
million and, while a sequel hasn’t officially been 
announced yet, introduced a central relationship 
between Owen Teague’s gentle chimp Noa and 
Freya Allan’s embittered human Mae that could 
play out in interesting ways. It certainly does here. 


HAIL, CAESAR 


Kingdom takes place a few hundred years, or 
“many generations later”, after War. But it begins 
with a quick bridge between the two movies, as 
we see a veritable army of apes salute their fallen 
leader, Caesar. “I storyboarded that scene before 
Thad ascript,” says Ball. “I just felt like it was 
right. I always thought this was a story that Raka 
(the orangutan Noa meets later, played by Peter 
Macon) was telling Noa, and we’re witnessing that 
story in a way.” Ball also wanted to plant Caesar, 
whose teachings crop up throughout the film, early 
on. “What I found out making the movie [was 


that] a lot of people did not remember that Caesar 
died. So it was really important to set the scene.” 


CAN’T MAKE AN APE OMELETTE 


Without breaking an egg, that is. In their first 
meeting, Mae — having skulked into the Eagle 
Clan village in search of food — bumps into Noa, 
and breaks the egg he spent much of the day 
procuring for his bonding ritual. Which prompts 
him to go out in search of another, leading 
directly to a group of rival apes finding his 
village, destroying it, killing Noa’s father, and 
setting Noa off on his path. Ball calls it “almost 
destiny. These two characters meeting is what 
sparks a very crucial relationship.” It also sets 
into play the notion that Mae is, in some ways, 
almost an antagonist in the movie, or at least 
adisrupter. “She’s not who you think she is,” 
adds Ball. “I credit that to Josh [Friedman, 
screenwriter], who had this insight into how to 
deal with the human character I was struggling 
with. He was like, ‘She’s a double agent, a spy on 
a mission, and then we slowly unravel that.” 


STAR APE 


Soon after, Noa teams up with Raka and they set 
off on a quest to find Noa’s kidnapped clan. Along 
the way, Noa stumbles upon a giant telescope, 
pointed at the heavens (heavily indicated to be the 


one at the Griffith Observatory in Los Angeles). He 
takes a look through it. And what he sees blows his 
mind. That shot, of Noa’s eyeball expanding as he 
is introduced to the vastness of space, was one of 
the most important for Ball to nail. “I was so 
stressed out about that shot,” he says. “It’s aspark 
that’s going to cause a supernova in his brain, and 
it’s going to carry on and echo throughout the 
rest of his life. How are we going to do this? And 

I swear, it came back a couple of weeks later and 
it was done. It’s Weta, you know?” We know. 


DEFINITELY MAE BE 

Noa and Raka think that Mae, whom they’ve 
allowed to accompany them, is a mute human. 
They even call her Nova (a nod to Apes movies 
past). But, when they’re surrounded by gorilla 
general Sylva (Eka Darville) and his troops, Nova 
reveals that she’s a) not mute, b) smarter than 
any ape gives her credit for, and c) called Mae. 
Ball admits that the moment of revelation was 
something he gave a great deal of thought to. “I 
had this whole other scene that was going to do it, 
but it ultimately didn’t win,” he says. “It basically 
[would have] replaced the chase part in the grass.” 


RAKA ON THE ROCKS 


Sadly, Noa’s friendship with Raka comes toa 
premature end when Raka perishes in an ape 


ambush, swept away to his doom by a raging 
torrent of water. His final words are, “Together... 
strong,” a clear nod to Caesar. “For along time 
he said, ‘The work continues.’ That’s the kind 

of thing he says a lot throughout the movie,” 
admits Ball. “But I just kept looking at it like, 
‘Something’s not working.” When he realised 
what the line should be, there wasn’t a lot of 
time to fix things. Peter Macon had to re-record 
the line ina hurry. “That is sound from an 
iPhone,” laughs Ball. “It was one of the last shots 
of the movie [and] got finalled two weeks before 
the movie came out in theatres.” 


HAIL, ANOTHER CAESAR 


Over an hour in, we finally meet the film’s chief 
villain, Proximus Caesar (Kevin Durand), a giant 
bonobo ape who has twisted Caesar’s words, using 
them as the basis for his quest for power. “I would 
have loved to have more Proximus, but it had to 
be what it needed to be,” says Ball, who hints 
that Proximus’ name might be more than just 

a vain attempt to assume the mantle of Caesar. 
“We never say, but it’s possible that this is 
abranch of the true Caesar,” Ball muses. “There 
could be actual Caesar bloodlines in that tribe.” 


THE BIG BANG 


Aclimactic showdown in a missile silo is 


FINAL CUT 


brought to an end when Mae, having stealthiy 
procured a gun, fires the first shot in anger 
in hundreds of years, killing Proximus’ 
supporter, Lightning. “Mae is choosing to 
reveal something that apes aren’t aware of 
anymore,” says Ball. “They don’t know about 
guns. And I think that’s a dangerous idea. 
Now all those apes that survived know what 
a gun is, and what’s possible with it. What’s 
that going to do?” The Charlton Heston 
movie had apes wielding rifles, which might 
be aclue. 


LOOK TO THE SKIES 


The movie ends with Noa drawn back to the 
giant telescope, looking to the stars. “It’s like 

a spiritual experience for him,” says Ball. “It’s 
this concept, that there’s a world much bigger 
than we can see, and there’s technology 
available to us that we can only imagine. He’s 
hungry for knowledge. He can’t get enough of it. 
You can imagine he’s going to learn a lot as he 
sets out on new adventures.” Fingers crossed for 
“Sequel Of The Planet Of The Apes’ sooner 
rather than later. 


KINGDOM OF THE PLANET OF THE APES |S OUT NOW ON 
DIGITAL AND DISNEY+, AND ON 30 SEPTEMBER ON DVD, 
BLU-RAY AND 4K UHD 
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me THE EMPIRE MASTERPIECE 


Possession 


WHY ANDRZEJ ZULAWSKI’S 
HORROR MOVIE WON'T LET YOU GO 


WORDS ADAM SMITH 


FILM LOVERS OF a certain vintage have much to 
thank the Director of Public Prosecutions for. In 
1983, the government’s smut-finders general 
released a list of movies so shockingly depraved, 
so utterly dangerous that they must be consigned 
to legal oblivion. Behold the video nasties! And 
thus a whole generation of future cinephiles was 
provided with its first ‘must see’ list. 

In the decades that have followed, some of 
those cinematic outlaws have been recognised 
as genre classics — The Texas Chain Saw Massacre 
(1974), The Last House On The Left (1972), The 
Evil Dead (1981) — and others have revealed 
themselves as the meretricious, if entertaining, 
exploitation tat that they always were. They have 
been defanged, neutered, and rendered safe. 

Apart from one. 

Andrzej Zutawski’s lunatic divorce drama 
Possession has always defied easy characterisation 
and is undiminished by the passage of time. It is 
as shocking, unmooring, bizarre and gruelling 
today, 40 years later, as it was when it was being 
snatched by plod from the lower shelves of 
mom-and-pop video stores. 

Describing Possession, as anyone who has 
witnessed it will know, is a fool’s errand. It is, 
superficially, an account of a break-up. Set in 
Cold War West Berlin, it sees spy Mark (Sam Neill) 
arrive home to find his apartment deserted, his 
five-year-old son apparently abandoned. When his 
wife, Anna (Isabelle Adjani), arrives, it is clear 
their relationship is doomed. She teeters on the 
edge of mania, while Mark alternates between 
violent rage and a glassy-eyed, beaming stupor. 

The pair row, she slices her throat with an 
electric carving knife, Mark has a go at his own 
arm with the same kitchen utensil. An attempt 
at reconciliation in a café ends with Mark 
smashing it up. Mark assaults his wife, and in 
one of the film’s many surreal, profoundly 
upsetting images, Anna, blood gushing from her 
mouth, heads off into the city. This concludes 
the sanest part of the proceedings. 

Anna undergoes a shrieking, almost 
unwatchable breakdown in a deserted subway 
and either births or miscarries a... something. 
Subsequently, Mark discovers Anna has a pied- 
a-terre, a decaying flat which she shares with 
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a nightmarish tentacled monster which she 
occasionally fucks, and sometimes... feeds. Mark 
confronts Anna’s human lover Heinrich (played 
with a delicatessen’s worth of well-aged ham by 
Heinz Bennent), who humiliates and finally 
karate-chops him. There is a fridge full of 
human body parts, Anna’s doppelganger turns 
up, a character suffers death by lavatory. 

The third act is indescribable. 

Zutawski had been pretty much exiled from 
his native Poland after 1972’s The Devil (banned) 
and On The Silver Globe (abandoned in the mid- 
1970s). He went through a turbulent divorce, 
which formed the inspiration for the film that 
would become his indubitable masterpiece. 

“T saw exactly what Mark sees when he opens the 
door to his flat, which is an abandoned, messy 

child in an empty flat and a woman who is doing 
something, somewhere else,” he would later say. 

And it is that shock, the Hitchcock-zoom of 
a world inexplicably warping, that provides the 
key to understanding Possession, if it can be 
understood at all. Films, both Hollywood and 
arthouse, have tackled break-ups before, of 
course. From Bergman’s 1973 Scenes From 


A Marriage (which Zulawski had seen and which 
had left him cold) through Kramer Vs. Kramer 
(1979) to Danny De Vito’s sublime The War Of The 
Roses (1989), the terminal stages of matrimony 
have been sanded down and transformed into 
approachable, three-hanky narratives. But 
Zutawski has no interest in telling a story. Just 
as pain is not coherent, Possession obeys no 
logical rules. The agony is raw — exploding 

into the world, warping it, transforming it, 
figuratively (and given some interpretations of 
the film’s final moments, literally) ending it. 

It would be remiss not to note that, amid 
this roiling, wailing chaos, the film is not 
without both a mordant sense of humour, 
often missed on the first viewing, as well as 
a political subtext. “Does the target still wear 
pink socks?” asks one of Mark’s handlers as 
genius DP Bruno Nuytten’s disconcerting 
wide-angle lens swoops and swirls around a vast, 
empty conference room early in the film. The 
Berlin Wall, occasionally glanced at from the 
couple’s flat, disfigures the city, a physical scar 
that mirrors the characters’ inner mutilation. 
Placing Possession in any kind of cinematic 
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Alamy, Altitude Films, Universal 


Clockwise 
from here: 
Anna (Isabelle 
Adjani) about to 
do some lurid 
damage; 
Miscarrying in 
a subway; Mark 
(Sam Neill) 
helps Sara 
(Leslie Malton) 
take aim; 

Anna takes a 
traumatic tour 
of the city; 
Love hurts. 


context is almost impossible. There are shades 
of Cronenberg’s The Brood (1979), with its motif 
of inner torment expressed as gooey external 
monstrosities, maybe a soup¢on of Polanski’s 
Repulsion (1965). And it has distinct echoes in 
some contemporary movies. Lars von Trier’s 
Antichrist (2009) gestures both to its visual 
excesses and its conjuring of a sense of madness. 
But the contemporary director who owes the most 
to it is Gaspar Noé, both in the blend of brutality 
and sentiment of Irréversible (2002), but more 
acutely in the distorted world of Enter The Void 
(2009), in which the protagonist’s agony spills 
outwards and deforms the reality around them. 
The shoot was notoriously hard on the 
principal cast. Zutawski described voodoo rites 
he had witnessed in Haiti as his performance 
benchmark. Nothing, absolutely nothing, was “too 
much”. The result is a brace of hysterical, anti- 
realist, absurdist turns that start somewhere north 
of 11 and rocket skywards. Isabelle Adjani would 
win at Cannes for her work — and deservedly; if 
it isn’t the best acting in a motion picture that 
year, it is certainly the most acting in a motion 
picture that year — before suffering a breakdown 


brought on by the role. 
“It was a motherfucking surreal time,” Neill 
would later say. “Zutawski was a genius, but 
crazed. He asked so much more of you than you 
could possibly give. He asked much more than 
a director should.” (Creature designer Carlo 
Rambaldi, who had got the gig after H.R. Giger was 
unavailable, added to the general sense of lunacy 
by delivering each iteration of his Lovecraftian 
obscenity to the set in a handmade coffin.) 
Possession divides audiences to this day. For 
some its abject lunacy, its boundless cruelty, is 
unbearable. For others, it is the nearest thing to 
human insanity, pain and madness in 
their rawest forms spilt across 
a cinema screen, but shot through 
with a deeply human sympathy 
for this pair trapped in their 
folie-a-deux. But what it does not 
do is leave you unchanged. Once 
you've seen it, endured it, survived 
it, Possession never lets you go. 


POSSESSION IS OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY 
AND DIGITAL 
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CHOSEN BY CHRIS HEWITT 
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(OUT 21 OCTOBER, DVD/BR) 

Josh Margolin’s comedy gives the great 
June Squibb the role of her long lifetime as 
an elderly lady who shakes off her shackles 
to hunt down the guys who conned her out 
of ten grand. An acutely observed character 
piece with occasional age-appropriate riffs 
on spy movies, it’s an absolute delight. 


Z 

(OUT OCTOBER 7, BR) 

Given the Criterion treatment, George 

A. Romero’s black-and-white original is still 
one of the greatest horror movies of all time, 
with an ending that will live long in the 
memory. It’s coming to get you. 


— 

(OUT 21 OCTOBER, 4K) 

If you haven’t seen Akira Kurosawa’s legendary 
three-hour epic, you have no excuses now 
with this remastered re-release. If you’re still 
on the fence, know this: it’s one of the most 
remade movies of all time, yet is still better 
than all its offshoots. Even Rebel Moon. 


4 


(OUT 7 OCTOBER, BR) 

Peter Falk’s last ‘one more thing’, as the 
shambling genius detective gets a Blu-ray 
punch-up. Not as good as the ’70s run, yes, 
with an unnecessary emphasis on comedy, 
but Falk is as good as ever, there are cracking 
guest stars (Billy Connolly, Tyne Daly, 
Dabney Coleman), and one or two episodes 
that belong in a Columbo top ten. 


— 

(OUT 30 SEPTEMBER, DVD/BR) 

Chris Nash’s inventive horror, in which 

a psycho killer stalks around the woods 


,. bumping off various stock characters, isn’t 


always successful, but is utterly 
unforgettable. Worth a go, if you can 
tap into its unique rhythms, 
and features one of the 
gnarliest kills ever seen 
in a horror movie. 
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In pursuit of 
Happiness 


DIRECTOR TODD SOLONDZ REVISITS HIS 


CONTROVERSIAL CLASSIC 


WORDS ALEX GODFREY 


SPURTING ONTO THE scene in 1998, Todd 
Solondz’s Happiness was as acclaimed as it 

was divisive, a comedy of (bad) manners about 
people in various states of unfulfillment. It was 
a shock to the system, its ensemble including 
Dylan Baker’s paedophile Bill Maplewood, 
portrayed as a loving father as well as a predator, 
and Philip Seymour Hoffman’s socially inept 
phone-sex-pest Allen. Solondz has made just 
five movies since, and for years has been 
teaching film at NYU. As Happiness arrives on 
Criterion, he looks back on its singular legacy. 


Happiness is sad and troubling and 

funny, often at the same time. Was that 
just you completely settled into your 

own voice? 

I think it’s reflective of the way I, as a filmmaker, 
feel about what I’m doing. On the one hand, 
Ihave to have a strong emotional connection 

to my characters. And at the same time, I need 
akind of detachment, a kind of irony — that’s 
where the comedy comes in, and there’s a kind 
of marriage there. When I was conceiving 
Dylan Baker’s character, I was thinking, “What 
is the most loathed or feared, ostracised sort of 
character?” And so it came from that sort of 
metaphorical approach that he embodied for 
me. I don’t want to say I’m sympathetic to 
Dylan’s character, but I recognise he’s human. 
Because what he does, of course, is unforgivable, 
and yet I recognise that blood does course 
through his veins. 


Dylan Baker said you told him that everyone 
else of note turned down the role before you 
cast him. 

That’s true. Well — I don’t knowifhe knew 

this, but when he came in, it was immediate. 

I wanted him, I loved him, but I had to go 
through a process with [financier] October 
Films: they wanted a star, and so I had to make 

a few offers and fortunately, no-one wanted to 
play this character. So [the company] let it go 
and accepted that this movie would not have 
stars, and, of course, [they] promptly lowered 
the budget. But look, I’m lucky I got any budget. 
It was very different with Phil Hoffman’s 
character. Phil, at the time, was unknown, but 
everybody wanted to play that character. So 
many people, they would fly in to audition for 
this part, and they all said, “That is me.” 
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Top to bottom: Dylan Baker as troubled psychiatrist Bill 
Maplewood; “The food here was excellent...” Joy (Jane 
Adams) and Andy (Jon Lovitz) break up; Bill with son Timmy 


(Justin Elvin); Philip Seymour Hoffman as sex-pest Allen. 


“! don’t think 
| would write 
the same 
Script now.” 


That’s a brave thing for them to admit! 

Well, I think today it would be seen as brave, but 
back then, it was like, “This is me.” (Laughs) And 
I said, “Okay...” What am I going to say? But Phil 
was just so lovely. We assumed we would work 
again, but what can I say? That’s a tragedy there. 


He’s so fantastic in the film. He’s this 
sweaty, shaking sack of sadness. Did you 
have to do much to get that out of him? 
Thad to get out of the way! There was a lot of 
stuff that was difficult for him. And he gave me 
his trust; he allowed me to do things with him 
that I knew were not easy for him. And I was 
grateful for that trust, and ultimately, he was 
happy he made that leap. When you have 

a really, really good actor, you really have to 
stay out of the way. 


FINAL CUT 


You’ve said that you have a sunnier 
disposition now; that you couldn’t write 
Happiness today. So what is it like for you 
looking back now on the film? 

I don’t think I would write the same script, but 
it’s not because I have a sunnier disposition. 
Making a movie now, for me, is still very 
difficult, very stressful, but it wore on me more, 
it took a greater toll on me when I was starting 
out in my career than it does now. That’s what 

I was referring to, rather than I was, like, grim 
and depressed, and now I’m sunny and happy. 
It’s not that. There are things that I would have 
done differently, but I was a different person, so 
I would make a different movie. But there are 
two movies that I’ve been prepping for ten 
years now. It’s been very difficult to get the 
money together. I’m hopeful now that I’m 
making serious headway. But Happiness was 
not a profitable movie really. My movies, all 

of them, in total, made less than 10 million 
[dollars]. Laughs) My movies hardly made any 
money. So that’s why I’m in this situation. 


On the new Criterion disc, there’s an 
interview between you and [Aftersun’s] 
Charlotte Wells, whom you taught at NYU, 
and she says you were very encouraging of 
her. What does it feel like for you to have 
influenced a new generation of filmmakers? 
I don’t know how much I’ve influenced people; 
T’'ll leave that to others. I mean, I teach at film 
school and half of them have never heard of 
me, have no idea who I am. I’m certainly not 
offended at all — it’s a reflection that I’m from 
another time. There are young people I know 
that do watch my stuff, but I don’t take it for 
granted that people know who I am. In film 
school a lot of people don’t know who I am until 
they start gossiping and start doing a little 
research and say, “Hey, you know, I saw this 
movie Happiness, it’s not bad.” So I say, “Okay, 
thank you.” 


Charlotte was very complimentary. 

She said you were a big champion of 

her work. 

Well, look, it was easy. It was evident that 

she was talented and had a sensibility that 
needed nurturing, and encouragement. She 
had enrolled, actually, as a producer, I think 
because of a lack of confidence that she could 
be adirector. And that’s really where she 
discovered that, yes, she can be a director, and 
is one, in fact, at heart. I had Chloé Zhao, Rei 
Green [Reinaldo Marcus Green], Shaka King as 
students. A lot of my students have done very, 
very well. I don’t take credit for any of it. Ido 
take great pleasure in teaching my students, 
and when I look at how young, hopeful and 
ambitious they are, I’m grateful I’m not one 
of them. I mean, it’s just so hard! I couldn’t 
repeat my life. I couldn’t go through it again. 
It’s just so hard. 


Criterion Collection, Imago 
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David 
Morrissey 


THE VERSATILE ACTOR ON KEY 
IMAGES FROM HIS CAREER 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


IF DAVID MORRISSEY’S career has been one 
thing, it’s eclectic. The Liverpudlian actor has 
put his imposing figure to great use as cops, 
centurions, politicians, tyrants, and even football 
referees (although “tyrants” probably covers that 
too). But now he’s adding ‘prolific’ into the mix, 
starring in not one but two BBC shows: the second 
season of bleak cop drama Sherwood and the first 
of witty sitcom Daddy Issues. “It’s like Morrissey 
buses,” he laughs. “You wait so long, then three 
come along.” While we’re waiting for the third, 
let’s take that Morrissey bus down memory lane. 


SAY “CHEESE” 
SHERWOOD: SEASON 2 (2024) 


“T don’t think Sherwood was ever conceived as 
an ongoing series. James [Graham] wrote it as 

a one-off, and while he was doing it he met quite a 
number of people and they would tell James many 
other stories about other crimes, and that laid the 
seeds for James to carry on exploring. (Empire: 
“What's it like shooting promo images?”) Well, 
that shot was on the day. There’s a photographer 
[there], reacting to the scene. And he or she will be 
given some time — I like it at the end — to work on 
specific images for the press department. I only 
have one rule in terms of set photographers: 
they can take as many photographs as they want 
as we're rehearsing, but when we’re doing a take, 
I don’t like them to be around. I like the idea 
that there’s one lens that is observing the shot.” 
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SO BASIC 

BASIC INSTINCT 2 (2006) 

“The whole movie is [Sharon Stone] trying to 
seduce me, and me trying to get away from her, 
really. This is one of those scenes. It was a really 
important time in my life. I learned a lot of 
lessons. It’s not the greatest film in the world, but 
it’s not the worst. There was a lot of politics going 
on and I was thrown right in the middle of it. With 
the promotion of the film, I got to the States and 
Sharon wasn’t promoting it. People didn’t like 
the movie, and I was front and centre of it, trying 
to come up with my two funny anecdotes.” 


SOFA, SO GOOD 
DADDY ISSUES (2024) 


“Thave done comedy, but it’s not what ’m known 
for. But I do enjoy it. I just don’t think I’m the 
first port of call. I loved every minute of this. The 
location of that photograph is where we find 
Malcolm (Vorrissey) at the start of his journey: 
a bedsitting room in a house run by a friend of his. 
There’s a certain energy in the place, and a certain 
smell. And Gemma — Aimee Lou Wood’s character 
— rescues Malcolm. It’s that thing of a child 
needing to parent her parent, needing to be the 
adult. I thought it was so great.” 


Alamy, BBC, Imago, Shutterstock 


THE OTHER SHERWOOD 

ROBIN HOOD (1991) 

“Costner’s Robin Hood: Prince Of Thieves was 
happening at the same time. We were in a race. 
And the only bits of gossip we kept getting were 
from the stuntmen who were on both films. They’d 
come in and go, ‘They’re behind!’ We won the 
race in terms of coming out first, but we certainly 
didn’t win in terms of box office. But I loved doing 
it. This is the famous scene where I’m on one side 
of the river, Robin Hood (played by Patrick 
Bergin) is on the other, and I won’t let him cross. 
We rehearsed for months before I started 
filming, and it went on for ages. Then when I saw 
it in the film, it was over in about two seconds.” 
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GOODBYE, GOVERNOR 
THE WALKING DEAD: SEASON 4 (2o1a) 


(Empire: “We used this picture for Andrew 
Lincoln’s Time Capsule, and he had fond 
memories of your death scene.”) “I bet he did! 
That’s my last day on set right there. It was the 
hottest day. It was just unbelievable. Andy and 

I were throwing each other around, there are 
fires burning and explosions going off. We took 
in a lot of fluids to keep us going. It was a sad day, 
because I love the show so much. We used to play 
golf at the weekends, me, Scott Wilson [Hershel 
Greene] and Andy. We were all great mates.” 


CORPSING 

DROWNING BY NUMBERS (1988) 

“That day was great for me, because I just had to 
lie there and do nothing, really. It’s a bit difficult 
when someone’s grabbing hold of you, like Joely 
[Richardson] is there. But Joely is a really good 
mate of mine. We were at drama school together. 
I was really delighted to be in it. [Director] Peter 
Greenaway was meticulous. He looked like an 
accountant, and it was avery different way of 
working for me, in that you're not the priority. 
You will wait around for a long time for the 
visuals to be right. That was a really good 
exercise to have at that time in my life.” 
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YELLOW CARD 

INSIDE NO. 9 (2020) 

“T was working with Steve Pemberton on 
Britannia, and he pitched me this Inside No. 9 
[episode] about a football referee. The script 
came, and I was on a train going to Liverpool, 
and my eldest son was reading it over my 
shoulder. And at the end my character takes his 
shirt off and he’s got this massive tattoo that 
says, ‘UNITED FOREVER’. My son looked at me 
and said, ‘You can’t do that!’ I got in touch with 
Steve and said, ‘I can’t have a tattoo that says 
“UNITED FOREVER’! He said, ‘How about 
“City”?’ I said, ‘Okay, but it can’t be blue and 
white.’ That was my only negotiation. That was 
my rider for the whole thing.” 


BONDED TOGETHER 
FRAMED (1992) 


“Oh my God! I don’t remember those tracksuits. 
They’re not as bad as the Team GB tracksuits 
from this year’s Olympics. Tim [Dalton] was still 
Bond at this time. Being handcuffed to James 
Bond — that’s a fantasy that many people have 
had. And I got to live it out in a shell suit.” 


DADDY ISSUES AND SHERWOOD SEASONS 1 & 2 ARE ON 
BBC iPLAYER NOW 


NOVEMBER 2024 & 


FINAL CUT 


OUR 
CRITICS 


HELEN 
O’HARA 
Floats like a bee. 
Stings like 
a butterfly. 


AMON 


WARMANN 
The original Bad 
Boy. Whatcha 
gonna do when he 
comes for you? 


KELECHI 
EHENULO 
Any enemy of 
Enemy Of The 
State is her enemy. 


HEWITT 
He’s the first man 
in the door and the 
last man to leave. 


Will Smith 
movies 


FOUR EMPIRE WRITERS. ONE BAD BOY. 


WILL THEY RIDE OR DIE? 


(¢ 


RUSSEL MOORCROFT 


Chris: Some people might be 
surprised we're Ranking Will 
Smith, given that he did 
something so shocking and 
heinous that many people 
thought his career was over. 
But isn’t it time to forgive Wild 
Wild West? 

Amon: I am thankful for 

that movie’s existence, if 

only because it gave us 

a fantastic track. 

Helen: It gave us a good song, 
but I wouldn’t say I’m grateful 
to the movie for that reason. 
Chris: Oh yeah, and there was 
also the time he slapped Chris 
Rock at the Oscars in front of 
millions of people. But if Bad 
Boys: Ride Or Die’s box office 
is anything to go by, people 
have got over that. And so we 
can move on to the serious 
business of discussing Will 
Smith’s career. How do you 
assess it? 

Amon: He’s a legend. It’s 

very rare for any person to 
conquer the arts in three 
separate disciplines. He 
started off with music, then 
TV, and then movies. That’s 
pretty incredible. 

Chris: He is legend. 

Kelechi: He’s one of a kind. 
You have to remember how big 
he was in the 90s. And to keep 
that longevity up, as we’ve 
seen with the latest Bad Boys, 
is rare. He’s still got it. 

Helen: He set out, quite 
cold-bloodedly, and I don’t 
mean that as an insult, to be 

a movie star. He was pushing 
himself all the time, gaining 
whatever skills he needed, 
going from the gangly teenager 
you just want the best for, to 
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the big-muscled leading man. 
He reminds mea lot of Tom 
Cruise. They’re two of the last 
true movie stars. 

Chris: He’s made just 35 
movies, and not all of them 
are great. But his early run, 


from Six Degrees Of Separation 


through to Enemy Of The 
State, has it all. Five movies, 
and it’s all there. The 
charisma, the star power, 

the charm, the physicality, 
the acting chops, the 
comedy chops. 

Kelechi: I think one of the 
things that has continually 
impressed is the on-screen 
chemistry he has with all his 
co-stars. One of my favourites 
is Enemy Of The State, 
alongside Gene Hackman. 
Chris: That movie’s 
interesting because we’re 
really only four films into his 
career proper at that point, 
and already we have a slight 
deconstruction of the Will 
Smith persona in that movie. 
The cockiness of Jay in Men 
In Black or Steven Hiller in 
Independence Day is stripped 
bare in Enemy Of The State. 

T love that movie, but I love 
alot of the films he made in 
that run. Men In Black might 
be his best movie. 

Amon: Men In Black might be 
his best movie, but it’s not 
number one on my list. 
Chris: Why? 

Amon: I think, looking at 

his filmography, I looked at 
movies where he’s in the 
lead role. Which is why I put 
Ali, The Pursuit Of Happyness, 
and King Richard above Men 
In Black. 


Chris: He’s memorable in 
those three movies, and 
obviously won an Oscar for 
King Richard, but as movies 
they’re not quite as successful. 
Kelechi: The man has range. 
But I do prefer the fun 
element. I like the fact that he 
keeps on proving himself and 
challenging himself. He’s 
shifted with the times. 

Helen: I don’t know why 

I don’t love Men In Black 

more than I do. I think maybe 
I went in overhyped because 
of my overwhelming love for 
Independence Day. I feel like 
the pacing is off. 

Chris: It’s endlessly inventive. 
It’s really funny. I love the 
chemistry between him and 
Tommy Lee Jones. And it’s 
about 90 minutes long. He 
offered Ali to Barry Sonnenfeld 
initially, which would have 
meant that that movie was 

90 minutes long. 


Helen: Ali, I put very high 
because I’m looking for that 
intersection of great Will 
Smith performance and great 
movie. Because Ali himself 
was so incredibly charismatic 
and funny, it plays into that 
side of Will Smith’s character. 
Kelechi: It’s a perfect match 
for him. The intensity, the 
training, the physicality, 
nailing down Ali’s mannerisms 
— that’s peak Will Smith. 
Amon: It’s very high on my 
list. The first ten minutes are 
just incredible filmmaking. 
Chris: If this were a Michael 
Mann Ranking, it would be 
low down on my list. I think it’s 
avery good biopic, and Smith 
is great in it, but it’s nothing 
special. But he doesn’t win the 
Oscar for that. 

Amon: That was such an 
iconic Oscars. 

Chris: No-one got slapped. 
Amon: You had Will Smith 


Portraits: Marco Vittur 


and Denzel nominated, 

and Denzel won, and Halle 
Berry won. 

Chris: But I wonder if he 
started chasing the Oscar 
after that for a while. And 
made some poor choices. 
Seven Pounds is not a good 
film. Collateral Beauty is 

a famous disaster. 

Helen: The Pursuit Of 
Happyness is good. It’s up there 
with Paper Moon, in terms 

of a father and child giving 
incredible performances 
together. I think he and Jaden 
are just lovely together. It makes 
you furious at capitalism. 
Amon: The scene where he 
gets the job at the end breaks 
me every time. 

Kelechi: I still well up at the 
bathroom scene. 

Chris: Where someone’s 
trying to get in and Will has to 
slam the door shut with his leg. 
Kelechi: That protectiveness, 


that desperation — it’s 
everything. He was in his 
moment then. 

Chris: After The Pursuit Of 
Happyness, the next time he 
was nominated for an Oscar was 
for King Richard, and he won. 
Although I think something 
happened that night that 
slightly overshadowed it. But 
let’s focus on the film itself. 
Did he deserve to win the 
Oscar for that one? 

Helen: I would have given it to 
him for something else. It’s not 
as impressive a transformation 
as Ali, or as heartbreaking as 
The Pursuit Of Happyness. 
Though it’s avery good 
performance. 

Amon: If it was a choice 
between which film you’re 
gonna give him the Oscar 

for, I’d pick Ali and Pursuit 
over this. 

Kelechi: When I watched it 
for the first time, I’d never 


seen a crowd so emotionally 
moved and hyped up. But 
yeah, it’s probably not as good 
as All. 

Chris: But he’s continued to 
make commercial movies as 
well. Is there much love for 

I Am Legend? It’s the best Will 
Smith film with the word “I” in 
the title, surely? 

Helen: Oh, I just rewatched 
I, Robot, and had a good time. 
Amon: Me too, but [Am 
Legend is really good. The 
ending lets it down, but for 
Smith to act on his own and 
to make that compelling is 
impressive. 

Chris: I’ve also got a soft 

spot for Hitch. He’s very good 
as aromantic leading man, 
but he hasn’t made a film like 


AGREE? DISAGREE? 
WRITE IN AND TELL US AT: 
LETTERS@EMPIREMAGAZINE.COM / @EMPIREMAGAZINE 


THE TOP TEN 


MEN IN BLACK 
(1997) 


that since. "aii 
Helen: Again, it’s a great (2001) 
double-act movie. It’s him and y, 
Kevin James playing off each 
other really well. He’s a very 
generous performer. 

Chris: Yes, it would have been 
so easy for the last two Bad 
Boys to become the Will Smith 
Show, but they don’t. Ride Or 
Die is almost the Martin 
Lawrence Show, in fact. Which 
brings us onto the Bad Boys 
series. Four films that span the 
length of his career. 

Helen: I have some affection INDEPENDENCE DAY 
for the first Bad Boys, because (1996) 

I really enjoyed the two of , 

them together, and Martin 


° 
f 


THE PURSUIT OF 
HAPPYNESS (2006) 


Lawrence pretending to be 4 % ix 
Mike Lowrey. : 5 
Chris: I’m just going to say it: ) 
Bad Boys is the weakest of md-—t 
the four. aa 
Kelechi: I love Ride Or Die. 

I love the craziness of it. Bad 

Boys IT might be the worst. 

Chris: Bad Boys II has ; 
car chases, shootouts, : 

banter, severed heads and 

inappropriate erections. It has ENEMY OF THE STATE 


<0 


it all. It’s almost like the final (WEEE) 
word on action sequels. And 
And I love Bad Boys For Life. 

I thought it had great action 

sequences, but it’s almost 

Smith as acommercial (2007) 
powerhouse, and dramatic : 
actor Will Smith. Mike gets 

with death, and it’s a movie 

that has a little more on its 

mind. He’s really, really fucking 

Amon: Goddammit, your 

impassioned plea for Bad Boys 

For Life has swayed me. I put 


then they made two more. 

the coming together of Will AMTEGENG 
shot early on and has a brush 

good in it. 

Bad Boys on my list, because it’s 


the blueprint, the thing that aan Bays 
spawned everything else. But 4 . } 
Bad Boys For Life might be my Bis = - =H 
favourite as well. (2020) 


Chris: Right, enough 
squabbling. Let’s vote! 


SIX DEGREES OF 
SEPARATION (1993) 
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“A FILM BY ROWDY 
HERRINGTON” 


I REMEMBER FIRST being struck by what a great 
name Rowdy Herrington had... and presuming his 
actual work couldn’t live up to it. Then his second 
feature turned out to be a grindhouse classic. 
With Patrick Swayze as a soulful bouncer 
sorting out troublesome patrons in the kind of 
bar “where they sweep up the eyeballs after 
closing”, Road House (1989) wasn’t an instant 
super-hit but its rep grew in an era when video 
rentals could elevate a film from not to hot. 
Neither a direct-to-DVD Road House 2 nor 
arecent direct-to-streaming remake match the 
sheer verve of the original’s blend of modern-day 
Western, self-aware machismo and quiet cool 
charm. It should have led Herrington to a career 
ona par with those of Renny Harlin, Peter Hyams, 
John Flynn, John Dahl or Andrew Davis — the 
solid, gutsy, mid-budget professionals Hollywood 
used to rely on for intelligent muscle movies. 
Appropriately for someone whose 
masterpiece is one of the great blue-collar 
pictures, Herrington started in the industry as 
aspark, grip and gaffer — on H.0.T.S., Humanoids 
From The Deep, Repo Man, A Nightmare On Elm 
Street and Maria’s Lovers. He sold a screenplay in 
1988 and attached himself to direct: Jack’s Back 
is a loopy horror thriller in which James Spader 
plays twins — one is killed early on, and the other 
shows up after a psychic summons — out to track 
down two separate serial murderers who seem 


(DIGITAL) 
Runaway bride Katharina 
Sporrer is abducted and 

trapped in a car boot with 
only a mobile phone and 
her wits to help her. 
Though it could have done 
without the toy scorpion, 
this very watchable 
Texas-set suspense drama 
has snappy patter and 
a couple of clever twists. 


> MATTHEW BRAZIER 


rE 


Top to bottom: Sam Elliott and Patrick Swayze in Road 


House; Cuba Gooding Jr and James Marshall in Gladiator. 


CRYPT KEEPERS 


(DIGITAL) 

British martial artist 
Shaina West — so tough 
she’s her own stunt double 
— has the moves and 
attitude to be a breakout 
action star (and serious 
hair)... though Jade is 
a fairly minimal vehicle. 
Mickey Rourke and Mark 
Dacascos bicker over 
a missing hard drive. But 
West is great in fights. 


(DIGITAL) 

In 2014, writer-director 
Anthony DiBlasi’s Last 
Shift blended Assault On 
Precinct 13 with Hellraiser; 
Malum is the same script 
done again. Rookie cop 
Jessica Sula’s first night on 
the job is spent in the police 
station where her father 
went murderously mad 
after busting a Mansonish 
cult. It does not end well. 


(DIGITAL) 
Traumatised fish expert 
Bérénice Bejo tackles a 

mutant shark, which Paris 
authorities ignore because 
of an upcoming Olympic 
water triathlon destined to 
provide an all-you-can- 
chomp buffet for the CGI 
beast. Xavier Gens’ 
cheerfully ludicrous quickie 
is ‘Paris Has Fallen’ with 
sharks instead of terrorists. 


FINAL CUT 


to be marking the centenary of the Jack The 
Ripper murders with copycat killings. 

Jack’s Back was strong enough to launch 
Herrington into a mainstream career. He 
followed Road House with Gladiator (1992), 

a tough underground-fight-club movie with 
Cuba Gooding Jr which has been eclipsed by 
that title-poaching Ridley Scott remake of 

the fall of the Roman Empire, but holds up 
much better. However, his career wobbled 
with Striking Distance — a middling and 
compromised cop movie written for Robert De 
Niro, which eventually starred Bruce Willis. 

Since then, Herrington has kept working. His 
rare films have gone non-theatrical — though 
they’re all interesting and show how his stars 
have been loyal to him. A Murder Of Crows (1998) 
has Cuba Gooding Jr as a slick New Orleans 
lawyer who plagiarises a novel which turns out 
to be the detailed confession of a serial killer, 
putting him in an uncomfortable frame-up. The 
Stickup (2002) and I Witness (2003) are modern 
noirs with convoluted plotting and good work 
from likeable-but-possibly-evil James Spader as 
a rogue cop who may have pulled off a small- 
town bank heist while dressed as a clown, and 
Jeff Daniels as an environmental activist who 
discovers a link between an evil, polluting 
company and a string of cartel killings in Mexico. 

Odd man out on the CV is Bobby Jones: 

Stroke Of Genius (2004), a sports biopic with Jim 
Caviezel as a short-fused golf legend of the 1930s. 
Since then, things have been quiet on the Rowdy 
front, though he has a script credit on Blood Knot 
—a forthcoming father-and-son fishing drama 
(!) starring Michael and Cameron Douglas. 


(DIGITAL) 

In Dominic Ross’ lopsided, 
mildly intriguing slasher 
film, a serial killer played 
by an actor with the all- 
time great name Gimbals 
Moonier prowls the 
highways. Amateur 
investigator Jacquie 
Cardinale — daughter of 
murderer Lori Petty — 
gets a bunch of her friends 
killed trying to trap him. 
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The 
Ultimate 
Empire 
QUIZ 


EVERY MONTH, WE WILL TEST 
YOUR MOVIE KNOWLEDGE. 
ARE YOU READY? 
[THIS MONTH] 


THE ALIEN 
FRANCHISE 


Everybody’s heard of Ripley. But do you 
know her first name? 


Name the 6’ 10” visual artist who played 
the Alien in Alien. 


How many years after Alien does Aliens 
take place? 


“In space, no-one can hear you scream” is 

the tagline of Alien, and arguably one of the 
most iconic of all time. But what is the tagline of 
Alien Vs. Predator? 


Who’s missing from this list of directors 
of Alien movies? Ridley Scott, James 


Cameron, David Fincher, Jean-Pierre Jeunet, 
Paul W.S. Anderson Ridley Scott, Ridley 
Scott, Fede Alvarez. 


7 


John Hurt parodied his unforgettable chest- 
bursting death scene in which 1987 comedy? 


Which special-effects legend co-designed 
the Alien Queen with James Cameron? 


What is the name of the penal-colony 
planet on which Alien? takes place? 


Which Alien movie sees one character use 
a chestburster as a murder weapon? 


| Lance Henriksen plays three separate 
characters in the Alien franchise. Name 
them all. A point for each one. 


| At the time of writing, which Alien movie 
is the highest-grossing worldwide (not 
accounting for inflation)? 


| What’s the name of the spaceship 
that Alien Resurrection takes 
place on? 


i3 Who plays the captain of the title ship in 
Alien: Covenant? 


| What was writer Dan O’Bannon’s original 
name for Alien? 


| What is the name of the science-officer 
android in Alien: Romulus? 


| Who is the first person to die (not 
\ including the Engineer in the opening 
seconds) in Prometheus? 


| 7 Complete this line from Aliens: “You 
know, Burke, | don’t know which species 
is worse...” 


| In the Alien series, the Company is 
always up to no good. But what is that 
company’s actual name? 


| The skull of an Alien (or Xenomorph) 
is briefly glimpsed in a trophy room in 
which movie? 


20 With seven nominations, taking 

home two wins (for Best Visual 
Effects and Best Sound Effects Editing), 
which Alien movie is the most successful 
at the Oscars? 
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CROSSWORD 


PEF 
ZEEE BE 


eit | BT | 


ACROSS 


Rapper who’s a Fast & Furious regular (8) 
Codename: Snake Charmer (4) 

Genre that isn’t comedy or musical, according 
to the Golden Globes (5) 

John, who gives Lord Farquaad a voice (7) 
“There’s something wrong with Esther” its 
tagline claimed (6) 

Koteas from The Thin Red Line, Let Me In 

and (5) 

The new Captain America’s Anthony (6) 

Buddy flick that paired Kumail Nanjiani and Dave 


Bautista (6) 
Home — (Chris Columbus movie) (5) 
See 


Could be Jeff, or 21 (7) 

Michael, who wrote music for The Piano (5) 
See 

His name is Jurgen (8) 


DOWN 


She followed in the footsteps of 
Barbra Streisand and, now, Margot Robbie (4,4) 
It’s one of Tom Cruise’s missions (4,9) 
Where David Cronenberg and J.G. Ballard 
collide (5) 

Lynch’s film about “a woman in 
trouble” (6,6) 
She’s a Notorious and Indiscreet actress (6,7) 
Phyllida, mum in The Winter Guest (3) 
Could be Elm, or 42nd (6) 
Charlie don’t do this, says Kilgore (4) 
Asante, director of Belle and A United Kingdom (4) 
Time for Sid, Manny and Diego (3,3) 
Prano Bailey-Bond’s directorial debut — or the 
BBFC, sort of (6) 
— Room (David Fincher film) (5) 
It links Jon and Coriolanus (4) 
In which Zoltar says make your wish (3) 


FINAL CUT 


WIN 


THREE 
DISNEY DEBUTS 
ON DISC 


Three cheers for the House Of Mouse, as 
this issue we have three diverse new 
Disney releases for three winners. First up is 
Wes Ball’s Kingdom Of The Planet Of The 
Apes (4K). The fourth instalment in the 
hugely popular Apes reboot series, it sees 
young chimp Noa (Owen Teague) team up 
with human Mae (Freya Allen) on a 
journey crucial to both their species. 
Next up is Pixar’s Inside Out 2 (4K), following 
newly minted teen Riley as she navigates 
the choppy waters of puberty — encountering 
a whole host of tricky new emotions 
including Maya Hawke’s Anxiety. And finally, 
there’s Kinds Of Kindness (Blu-ray), 
Yorgos Lanthimos’ follow-up to the 
Oscar-garlanded Poor Things. Like all his 
films, this triptych tale is a challenging, 
thought-provoking watch, laced with 
Lanthimos’ trademark dark, absurdist 
humour. To be in with a chance of winning 
a bundle, crack the crossword, solve 
the anagram and follow the entry 
instructions below. 


ALL TITLES ARE AVAILABLE AT) AMAZON.CO.U 


HOW TO ENTER Take the letters from each coloured square and rearrange them to form the name of an actor, director or character. Visit 


[www.empireonline.com/crossword] and fill out the form, along with your answer, in the provided field. Entry is free and closes at midnight on 


21 October. Winners are selected at random. See below for terms and conditions. 


OCTOBER’S ANSWERS 
23 Lohan, 24 Titans, 25 Lady. 
17 Thanos, 20 Ashby, 21 Chan. ANAGRAM 


2 Carl, 4 Rossum, 9 Anand, 10 Ipcress, 11 Hemmings, 12 Tar, 14 Kate Winslet, 18 ADR, 19 The Beach, 22 Brother, 
1 Agatha, 2 Charm, 3 Red River, 5 Once, 6 Spectre, 7 Misery, 8 King Richard, 13 Isabella, 15 Airport, 16 Gambit, 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS: one entry per person. Entries are free. Entries must be received before 22 October or will not be valid. The Competition is only open to people aged 18 and over who live in the United Kingdom and are not a Bauer employee 

or their immediate family. Three winners will be selected at random from all valid entries. Competition promoted by H Bauer Publishing t/a Empire (“Empire”). Empire's choice of winners is final, and no correspondence will be entered into in this regard. The winners 
will be notified, via email, between seven and ten days after the competition ends. Empire will email the winners a maximum of three times. If a winner does not respond to the message within 14 days of the competition’s end, Empire will select another winner at 
random and the original winner will not win a prize. Empire is not responsible for late delivery or unsatisfactory quality of the prize. Entrants agree to the collection of their personal data in accordance with Empire’s privacy pd 
Winner's personal details will be given to prize provider to arrange delivery of the prize. Bauer reserves the right to amend or cancel these terms or any aspect of the competition (including the prize) at any time if required for Or. 
Any questions, please email [Complaints will not be considered if made more than 30 days after the competition ends. Winner's details available on request (after the competition ends) by emailing 
For full T&Cq see http:/ N.bauenegal.co.uk/compettion-terms.html 
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THE BIG CHOICE 


Rain Man 


CHOSEN BY SHAWN LEVY 
(DIRECTOR) 


Shawn Levy: “The goodbye scene with Barry 
Levinson playing the therapist between 
Dustin Hoffman and Tom Cruise at the end of 
Rain Man. I have goosebumps all down my 
back. You see a character change in front of 
your eyes, you see another human being crack 
open and find something in themselves that 
they didn’t know was there. What a gift to us 
as an audience.” 


INT. OFFICE — DAY 


Charlie Babbitt (Tom Cruise) has taken his autistic 
older brother Raymond (Dustin Hoffman) for an 
assessment meeting with Dr Marston (Barry 
Levinson), at which Charlie hopes he will be granted 
permission to look after Raymond. Also attending is 
Dr Bruner (Gerald R. Molen), Raymond's supervising 
doctor at his care home, Wallbrook. During the 
meeting, Dr Marston asks Raymond if he wants to 


stay with Charlie, or go back to Wallbrook. 
Raymond's repeated response has been to choose 
both, becoming increasingly distressed. Charlie, 
meanwhile, is getting more and more angered by 
Marston’s relentless pressing of his brother. Dr 
Marston looks at Charlie, then turns to Dr Bruner. 


MARSTON: Dr Bruner, can | talk to you for 
a minute? 


BRUNER: Of course. 
MARSTON: (Jo Charlie) Excuse me. 


He gets up, and leaves with Dr Bruner. Charlie 
and Raymond are alone, possibly for the last time. 


CHARLIE: You okay, Ray? 
RAYMOND: Yeah. 


CHARLIE: You don’t want any more questions, 
do you? 


RAYMOND: No. 
CHARLIE: (Smiling, sadly) No. 
RAYMOND: | don’t know. 


Charlie gets up and goes over to Raymond. He 
puts his arm around him. 


CHARLIE: You don’t want any more questions, 
do you? 


RAYMOND: No. 
CHARLIE: No more questions. 
RAYMOND: No. 


CHARLIE: Don’t worry. There’s not gonna be any 


more questions, okay? 
RAYMOND: Yeah. 


CHARLIE: No more questions. |’ll make sure of 
that. Okay, Ray? 


RAYMOND: Yeah. Main man. 
CHARLIE: What? 
RAYMOND: My main man. 


Charlie looks at Raymond for a long beat. Then he 
pulls up a seat and sits down. 


CHARLIE: Listen... Ray, | don’t know if I’m gonna 
have a chance to talk to you again. Because you 
see, these, uh... Dr Bruner really likes you a lot and 
he’s probably gonna want to take you back with 
him. You know? 


RAYMOND: Yeah. 

CHARLIE: But | just want you to know that what 

| said about being on the road with you, | meant. 
Connecting. | like having you for my brother. 
RAYMOND: I’m an excellent driver. 

CHARLIE: (With a laugh) Yes, you are. 

A short silence. Then Raymond, barely perceptibly, 
leans his head against Charlie’s. Charlie closes his 


eyes for a second. The camera pushes in on them. 


CHARLIE: (Whispered) | like having you for my 
big brother. 


RAYMOND: Yeah. 


Charlie stands up and kisses Raymond on 
the forehead. 
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